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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton, 
G.C.B. &¢c. 3 including his Correspondence, 
from Originals in possession of his Family. 
By H. B. Robinson. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1835. Bentley. 

We have just brought before our readers the 

biography of one of those daring and gallant 

spirits who, during the long period of war in 
which England was engaged, at the close of the 
last and beginning of the present century, nobly 
sustained the glories of her national character, 


« To Britain’s renown added one laurel more.” 


If Cornwall can boast of her naval hero, Ex- 
mouth, so may Wales be justly proud of her 
military hero, Picton. The valiant leader of 
“the Fighting Division’? throughout the whole 
aan war, though not rewarded, like 
several of his brave companions in arms with 
a coronet, wreathed for himself an immortal 
crown, which will descend with his name to the 
latest posterity. Why his brow was not 
adorned with the circlet of nobility, as a British 
peer, we know not; but if martial prowess and 
efficient service ever deserved that honour, sure 
we are that it was earned, as well as his grand 
cross of the Bath, and the repeated thanks of 
the House of Commons, by Sir Thomas Picton. 
It is alleged, we believe, that his not having 
held a command separate from that of the illus- 
trious general-in-chief, precluded him, by the 
rule observed, from receiving this distinction : 
if so, there can at least be no difference of 
opinion that he had merited it in every other 
Tespect. 

Sir Thomas Picton was a native of Pem- 
brokeshire, and born in 1758. His earliest 
bent was to the life of a soldier; and he served 
as a subaltern in Gibraltar and elsewhere. He 
thus in his youth obtained some acquaintance 
withSpain and her language. On the breaking 
out of the war in 1793, having failed in obtain- 
ing employment in Europe, he went to the 
West Indies, and shared and distinguished him- 
self in the arduous hostilities which reduced 
these important colonies to the sway of England. 
In 1798, we find him with the rank of colonel, 
receiving the highest testimonies of approbation 
from the commanders on the station and the 
government at home. We select an extract 
curiously illustrative of that period, and of his 
position. 

“Tn the beginning of the year 1779, Admiral 
Harvey, who was then in command of the fleet 
in the West Indies, sent some small cruisers 
to protect the trade which Colonel Picton had 
established with the Continent. With these, 
under the command of Captain Dixon, of his 
majesty’s sloop Victorieux, he destroyed the 

es which had been erected to iutercept 

e traffic of some of the smaller rivers. ‘I'he 
removal of these obstructions, and the confi- 
dence which traders now reposed in his power 
and willingness to protect them, directed much 
of ¢ commerce of the neighbouring Continent 
‘o this island; and rendered it so formidable a 





rival to the Spanish possessions on the main, 
that the governors of Caraccas and Guayana 
offered a reward of twenty thousand dollars for 
his its governor’s head. Colonel Picton had 
for some time before this been in friendly com- 
munication with these officers respecting the 
exchange of prisoners; mutual efforts were 
made to ameliorate the horrors of war, and to 
afford protection to private individuals. Ina 
letter to the governor of Caraccas he remarks, 
‘ I shall have great pleasure in facilitating your 
excellency’s benevolent intentions respecting 
the unfortunate individuals whom the fortune 
of war has separated from their homes, their 
families, and their friends; and will most sin- 
cerely co-operate in every measure that may 
conduce to an event not less interesting to my 
humanity than to your excellency’s.’ While, 
in a similar communication to the governor of 
Guayana, he adds, ‘ The nations which we 
represent are not naturally inimical; but the 
pressure of imperious circumstances, and extra- 
ordinary events, have produced a war, the aspe- 
rities to individuals resulting from which I shall 
have great happiness in co-operating with your 
excellency to soften and alleviate.’ Of course 
this liberal offer for the head of Colonel Picton 
could not be interpreted as a proof of increased 
good feeling on the part of these gentlemen ; 
but, as he was not desirous of giving them any 
additional offence, or appearing at all hurt by 
this public announcement of the value in which 
he was held, he returned for answer the fol- 
lowing piquant and amusing notes :— 
‘ Trinidad, 25th January, 1799. 

‘ Sir,—Your excellency has highly flattered 
my vanity by the very handsome value which 
you have been pleased to fix upon my head. 
Twenty thousand dollars is an offer which 
would not discredit your royal master’s muni- 
ficence! As the trifle has had the good fortune 
to recommend itself to your excellency’s atten- 
tion, come and take it, and it will be much at 
your service: in expectation of which, I have 
the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) *‘ Tuomas PIcTon.’ 
© His Excellency, Don Pedro Carbonelli, 
* Governor-General, Caraccas.’ 

And to the governor of Guayana, the follow- 
ing :— 

8 * Port of Spain, 25th January, 1799. 

¢ Sir,—I understand your excellency has 
done me the honour of valuing my head at 
twenty thousand dollars. I am sorry it is not 
in my power to return the compliment. Mo- 
desty obliges me to remark that your excellency 
has far over-rated the trifle; but, as it has 
found means to recommend itself to your ex- 
cellency’s attention, if you will give yourself 
the trouble of coming to take it, it will be 
much at your service. 

* Your excellency’s very devoted humble 
servant, 
(Signed) ‘Tuomas Picton.’ 
* The Governor of Guayana.’ 

But Colonel Picton’s personal strength and 
courage were too well known : even this tempt- 
ing offer was not sufficient to induce any of the 
bad characters who at this time infested the 





island to undertake the desperate task of gain- 
ing possession of his head. The interpretation 
which was afterwards put upon this uncivilised 
proclamation, is a singular instance of the faci- 
lity with which the most atrocious acts will be 
adopted and defended by men who are preju- 
diced against the subject of them. This very 
act of the two governors of the Spanish pro. 
vinces was afterwards held up to the British 
nation as a laudable measure, provoked by the 
gross exactions and cruelties perpetrated by 
Colonel Picton on their subjects who trade to 
Trinidad. No conduct on Colonel Picton’s 
part could remove the infamy of this transac- 
tion: but, so far from the excuse given being 
founded in fact, at this very period the familiar 
appellation by which he was known amongst 
the South American Spaniards was ‘ El Tio,’ 
the uncle or friend.” 

The extraordinary sequel to this state of 
things in the dreadful persecution to which 
Sir Thomas Picton was exposed for his govern- 
ment of Trinidad, being accused of allowing 
a Spanish girl to be put to the torture, is de- 
tailed at length in the work before us. His 
first conviction and subsequent acquittal; the 
means taken to inflame the public against him, 
and all the particulars of the trials, &c. &c. 
furnish a useful lesson on the subject of popu. 
larity, and the administration of law. The 
story, however, was so flagrant, that it cannot 
have been forgotten; and we need not dwell 
on any of its particulars. 

Called again into active service, Sir Thomas 
Picton accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren ; and soon after began his brilliant career 
on the Peninsula.* The fame he made his 
own during the whole of the important struggle 
which ensued, is proclaimed in every bulletin 
of siege, assault, and capture, of battle and 
victory. His intrepidity, his conduct, his perils, 
and his wounds, are features in the history of 
that most glorious epoch, which stand out in 
bold relief, even amid the splendours which en- 
circle the heroic bust of Wellington, and radiate 
round the names of his most illustrious asso- 
ciates. The memory of Picton is, indeed, for 
this series of years, the annals of the Peninsu- 
lar campaigns, in all of which his character 
and exploits were so prominent as to leave his 
biographer little to do beyond repeating the 
records of the London Gazette, and recapitu- 
lating the well-known achievements of his cele- 


* «¢ General Picton’s anxiety (says his biographer) to 
reach the field of operation, made him facilitate his ar- 
rangements at home, with a noble anxiety, as he wrote 
to an old and esteemed friend, ‘ to convince the people of 
England, that if ever he was guilty of an act injurious 
to the interests or honour of his country, it was the fault 
of his judgment, and not in accordance with the dearest 


wishes of his heart. 1 will,’ he adds, ‘ shew them that 
my only desire for fame is, that by deserving it I may 
benefit my country; that if I obtain honour, it may be 
to her florys and if my life is shed in her service, that 
she will do 7 memory justice.’ The remains of the 
deadly complaint which he had imbibed at Walcheren 
still lurked about his system; but his was not a spirit to 
be restrained by bodily infirmity. Regardless of every 
selfish consideration, he embarked with feelings certainly 
soured by the persecution and injustice to which he had 
been exposed, but still ardent in the cause for which he 
was about to fight, and ambitious to distinguish himself 
in the coming struggle.” 
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brated subject. Touching it, therefore, all that 
we shall observe is, that the author disputes 
the correctness of Col. Napier’s History on 
several occasions ; and especially with regard 
to the affairs on the Coa, under General Craw- 
furd in 1810, and to the battle of Busacos, of 
which a plan is given. It will be more new 
to our readers to select for their perusal a 
striking episode belonging to the last-ementioned 
action. 

“ The night (preceding, viz. 26th September) 
was cold, and the position occupied by the troops 
exposed them to the inclement blast which 
swept over the mountains; even the hardy 
veteran shrunk within his scanty covering. 
The young soldiers, however, and even the 
young officers, endured with much less patience 
their mountain couch. A party of these latter 
(to one of whom we are indebted for this anec- 
dote), tired of the coldness of this situation, 
resolved to try whether the enemy were equally 
inactive ; accordingly, Captain Urquhart, with 
Lieutenants Tyler, Macpherson, and Ouseley, 
of the Forty-fifth, walked down the steep slope 
towards the advanced posts occupied by the 
enemy, and arrived at the spot from whence 
the artillery had been withdrawn only a short 
time previously. Here they found some straw, 
which offered so strong a temptation to obtain 
a few minutes’ repose, that each ensconced him- 
self beneath a heap, and prepared to enjoy their 
good fortune. They were soon fast asleep ; even 
the roll of the drums was unheeded ; and the 
first sound that broke their rest was the clash 
of bayonets. This ominous sound effectually 
aroused them, and they scampered back to their 
regiments with admirable expedition,—a retro. 
grade movement which was considerably ac- 
celerated by a strong impression that they could 
hear the enemy coming up the hill. Upon 


reaching their line, they found the regiments 


formed, and silently waiting the attack. To 
fall-in without being observed by the colonel 
(Mead) was out of the question : they had been 
long missed, and he had sent orderlies in all 
directions after them; and he now pounced 
upon them as they approached, full of indigna- 
tion at this infringement upon military dis- 
cipline. He called loudly to them, ‘ There you 
are! I'll report every one of you to the gene. 
ral ; you shall all be tried for leaving your ranks 
while in front of the enemy!’ Observing at 
this moment that they were attempting to fall. 
in and avoid further castigation, he assailed 
them with renewed eloquence: ‘ Stop, sirs, 
stop—your names! for every one of you shall 
be punished,—it’s desertion ;’ and a great deal 
more he would have added, but the French 
were on the move; and each officer having 
given his name, without waiting for any further 
observations, occupied his post in the ready- 
formed ranks, much chagrined at the unfortu- 
nate event of their expedition and its probable 
result: but the fight soon began, and every 
other thought was absorbed in the heat of battle. 
After the enemy had been repulsed, the firing 
ceased, and the allies were falling back upon 
Coimbra. Colonel Mead, who was a severe 
disciplinarian, and possessed a most inveterately 
good memory, resolved to fulfil his promise, 
and report the offending officers to General 
Picton. Seeing Lieutenant Macpherson, he 
called to him, and in a tone of severity said, 
© Well, sir, you remember last night, i sup- 
pose ?? Macpherson bowed with no very en- 
viable recollections. ‘ Ah, it’s a breach of dis- 
cipline not to be forgotten,’ continued the 
colonel, with a stern aid uncompromising look. 
‘ Where is Urquhart?’ ‘ Killed,’ replied the 





lieutenant. * Ah!’ grunted out the disciplina-| 


rian, ‘it’s well for him. But where’s Ouseley, 
sir?’ ‘ Killed, sir,’ again responded Macpher- 
son. ‘ Bah!’ exclaimed the colonel in a still 
louder tone, as if actually enraged at being 
thus deprived of the opportunity to punish their 
breach of military discipline. As a last re- 
source, however, he inquired, ‘ Where is Tyler ?’ 
* Mortally wounded, sir," was the reply. This 
was too much for the old colonel’s patience ; 
so, with a look of anger, not at all allied to 
either regret or repentance, he rode off, leav- 
ing his only remaining victim in a state of 
much uncertainty. Two days after this ren- 
contre, Lieutenant Macpherson having received 
a message from his friend Tyler, who, with the 
rest of the wounded, had been carried into 
Coimbra, requesting to see him, he applied to 
Colonel Mead for leave to visit the town, stat- 
ing, at the same time, that his object in doing 
so, was * to attend (as he thought) the dying 
moments of his friend.’ The colonel had not, 
however, forgotten Macpherson’s offence, and 
he took this opportunity to punish him. ¢ No, 
no,’ said he in a voice which seemed to forbid 
all further solicitation, ‘ you shan’t go; yon 
haven’t deserved it, sir; go to your duty.’ 
Macpherson shortly after this met General Pic- 
ton, and to him he stated the request which 
his chum Tyler had made, and Colonel Mead’s 
refusal to grant him leave. Picton was indig- 
nant: * What! not let you go!’ he exclaimed, 
in his usually forcible and energetic manner ; 
‘d—me! you shall go—and tell Colonel Mead 
I say so; d’ye hear, sir?” The young lieute- 
nant both heard and obeyed. Thanking the 
general, he set off first to deliver Picton’s mes- 
sage to the infuriated colonel, who swore ‘ that 
all discipline had ceased in the army ;’ and then 
to Coimbra, where he found his friend Tyler 
not dead or dying, but wonderfully recovered 
from the severe wound which he had received, 
and prepared with an excellent breakfast for 
Macpherson and some more of his companions, 
whom he had contrived to allure into a parti- 
cipation of the good cheer he had provided, by 
the invitation to ‘ attend his dying moments.’”’ 

Another anecdote, more personal to our sub- 
ject, may be quoted here :— 

*¢ After General Picton had made every dis- 
position for the reception of the enemy, and 
visited the particular posts occupied by his divi- 
sion, as narrated in the preceding letter, having 
been awake nearly the whole night, a short 
time before the day broke he wrapped himself 
in his cloak, put on a coloured nightcap (his 
usual custom), and after giving orders to some 
of his staff that he might be called upon the 
least alarm, he stretched himself upon the ground 
to snatch a short repose. Possessing that com- 
mand over the senses peculiar to strong minds, 
he was instantly asleep. Brief, however, were 
his slumbers: the sound of musketry on the 
left suddenly aroused him ; when, throwing off 
his cloak and putting on his hat, he sprung into 
his saddle, and was the next moment at the 
head of his troops defending the pass of Saint 
Antonio. From thence, when this point was 
secured, he galloped to the spot where the enemy 
had obtained a partial success. Here his pre- 
sence retrieved the lost ground ; he rallied the 
retreating troops, and urged them again to the 
attack. Major Smith placed himself at their 
head, and fell leading the attack. Picton, at 
the same time, placed himself at the head of a 
Portuguese battalion : the eyes of the men were 
fixed upon him as he cried, ‘ Forward !’ and 
pointed towards the foe. When arrived within 
a few yards, with some encouraging words and 
a loud ‘ hurra,’ he gave the word to charge, 
and, at the same moment taking off his hat, he 





waved it over his head, totally unconscious that 
it was still covered by his nightcap. Hig ap. 
pearance at this moment was sufficiently 4 
tesque, and caused much merriment. This 
incident for an instant diverted the minds of 
the soldiers from the approaching conflict ; but 
it was only for a moment. Giving one loud 
cheer, they dashed boldly forward: the echo 
was a groan, as, borne back by the impetuosity 
of this charge, the foe rolled over the craggy 
steep.” m 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





The Philosophy of History; in a Course of 
Lectures, delivered at Vienna. By Frederick 
Von Schlegel. Translated from the German, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By James 
Barton Robertson, Esq. In 2 vols. 8yo, 
London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

THE present is one of three works in which 

the illustrious author proposed to discuss man’s 

nature, his attributes, and his destinies. Taking 
his position upon the lofty pinnacle of a sound 
and Christian philosophy, Schlegel scans the 
page of history, unravels the intricate thread of 
events, and, with the acumen of a mighty intel. 
lect, developes their hidden causes and their 
ultimate consequences. It would be in vain for 
us to attempt to give even a slight analysis of 
this admirable work in our hebdomadal pages, 
particularly as, ere we could properly discuss 
the subject, we should have, as a preliminary 
step, to review another production of our au. 
thor —we allude to his Philosophy of Life; 
inasmuch as the arguments of the one before 
us hinge upon the principles maintained in it. 
That, as well as his Philosophy of Languages. 
the whole forming a glorious trilogy and a noble 
monument of genius—we trust the success of 
his present undertaking will invite the accom- 
plished translator to give to the public. At the 
present period—characterised as it is by an 
insatiate thirst for innovation—no work could 
be more seasonable. History seems to be made 
up of a revolving series of events: alter the 
names of the actors, the time, and the place, and 
the agrarian disturbances at Rome will beara 
close resemblance to the corn-law riots at home: 
Napoleon may rank with Alexander. The 
same causes, ever producing the same effects; 
the same passions; the same struggling of 
the weak against the strong: all, with only 
slight modification of circumstances, are re- 
peated in one great cycle. History is not to be 
read as an amusing chronicle, but to be deeply 
studied and meditated upon—not with the view 
of casual pastime, but lasting instruction and 
improvement. It has been said that history is 
philosophy teaching by example. It unques- 
tionably should be so; but too often, alas! it 
meets with strange, unruly, indocile pupils. 
The clash of faction, the struggling of con- 
flicting interests, distort our views both of the 
present and the past. Our clearest vision 1s 
but as through a glass darkly ; how, then, must 
it be when obscured through the mist of pre- 
judice and passion ? But while we are lecturing 
ourselves, we are losing sight of our author. 

He thus introduces his subject :— 

‘¢ By philosophy of history must not be une 
derstood a series of remarks or ideas upon his- 
tory, formed according to any concerted system 
or train of arbitrary hypotheses attached to 
facts. History cannot be separated from facts, 
and depends entirely on reality ; and thus the 
philosophy of history, as it is the spirit or idea 
of history, must be deduced from real historical 
events—from the faithful record and lively nat 
ration of facts ; it must be the pure emanation 


of the great whole—the one connected whole of 
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history, and for the right understanding of this 
connexion a clear arrangement is an essential 
condition and an important aid ; for, although 
this great edifice of universal history, where the 
conclusion at least is still wanting, is in this 
respect incomplete, and appears but a mighty 
fragment of which even particular parts are less 
known to us than others ; yet is this edifice suf- 
ficiently advanced, and many of its great wings 
and members are sufficiently unfolded to our 
view, to enable us, by a lucid arrangement of 
the different periods of history, to gain a clear 
insight into the general plan of the whole. It 
is thus my intention to render as intelligible 
as I possibly can, the general results and the 
connexion of all the past transactions in the 
history of the human race ; to form a true judg- 
ment on the particular portions or sections of 
history, according to their intrinsic nature and 
real value in reference to the general progress 
of mankind, carefully distinguishing what was 
injurious, what advantageous, and what indif- 
ferent; and thereby, as far as is possible to the 
limited perceptions of man, to comprehend in 
some degree that mighty whole. This percep- 
tion—this comprehension —this right discern- 
ment of the great events and general results of 
universal history, is what might be termed a 
science of history ; and I would have here pre- 
ferred that term were it not liable to much 
misconception, and might have been understood 
as referring more to special and learned inqui- 
ries, than the other name I have adopted to 
denote the nature of the present work. If we 
would seize and comprehend the general out- 
line of history, we must keep our eye steadily 
upon it, and must not suffer our attention to 
be confused by details, or drawn off by the ob- 
jects immediately surrounding us. Judging 
from the feelings of the present, nothing so 
nearly concerns our interests as the matter of 
peace or war; and this is natural, as in a prac- 
tical point of view they are both affairs of the 
highest moment; while the courageous and 
successful conduct of the one insures the highest 
degree of glory, and the solid establishment and 
lasting maintenance of the other may be con- 
sidered as the greatest problem of political art 
and human wisdom. But it is otherwise in 
universal history, when this is conceived in a 
comprehensive and enlarged spirit. Then the 
remotest past, the highest antiquity, is as much 
entitled to our attention as the passing events 
of the day, or the nearest concerns of our own 
time.” 

Again, 

“ As the greater part of the nine hundred 
millions of men on the whole surface of the 
earth, according to the highest estimate of a 
hazardous calculation, are born, live, and die, 
Without a history of them being possible, or 
Without their reckoning a fraction in the gen- 
eral history—so that the extremely small 
tumber of those called historical men, forms 
buta rare exception—so there are nations and 
Countries which, in a general comparative survey 
of nations, serve but as a mark or evidence of 
some particular stage of civilisation, without of 
themselves holding any place in the general 
story of our species, or conducing to the 
Social Progress of mankind, or possessing any 
— or importance in the scale of humanity. 
br 18 a point of view, indeed, from which 
a yer! appears under a different aspect, 
ens y different. To the all-seeing eye 
it at every human life, however brief 
wiliaiie ton, however apparently insignificant, 
cris wf a point of internal developement and 

» Consequently a species of history, cognis- 
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not entirely without an object. But this point 
of view belongs to another order of things, and 
is no longer historical—it has reference to the 
immortal destinies of the human soul, and the 
connexion of the present life with another 
world invisible to us. But our historical science 
is limited to the department of man’s present 
existence ; and in our historical inquiries we 
must not lose sight of this principle. But the 
internal developement of mind, so far as it is 
historical, belongs as much as the external 
events of politics to the department of human 
history, and must by no means be excluded 
from it. Among these rare exceptions of his- 
torical men, must be named that ancient master 
of buman acuteness who was the teacher of 
Alexander the Great, and who, perhaps, holds 
not a humbler or less important place in this 
exalted sphere than the conqueror himself, 
although this philosopher, whose genius em- 
braced nature, the world, and life, was by his 
own contemporaries less honoured and celebrat- 
ed than by a remote posterity. Here in our 
western world, and long after the kingdoms 
founded by the Macedonian conqueror had dis- 
appeared, and were forgotten, Aristotle for 
many centuries reigned the absolute lord of 
the Christian schools, and directed the march 
of human science and human speculation in the 
middle age. Whether he were always rightly 
understood, and studied in the right way, is 
another question, for here we are speaking of 
his overruling influence and historical import- 
ance. Nay, in later times, he has materially 
served the cause of the better natural philo- 
sophy founded en experience, in which he him- 
self accomplished things so extraordinary for 
his age, and was orginally, and for a long 
while, the guide and master. The first funda- 
mental rule of historical science and research, 
when by these is sought a knowledge of the 
general destinies of mankind, is to keep these 
and every object connected with them steadily 
in view, without losing ourselves in the details 
of special inquiries and particular facts, for the 
multitude and variety of these subjects is ab- 
solutely boundless ; and on the ocean of histo- 
rical science the main subject easily vanishes 
from the eye. In history, as in every branch 
of mental culture, the first elementary school- 
instruction is not merely an important but an 
essential condition to a higher and more 
scientific knowledge. At first, indeed, it is 
merely a nomenclature of celebrated personages 
and events—a sketch of the great historical 
eras, divided according to chronological dates, 
or a geographical plan—which must be im- 
pressed on the memory, and which serves as a 
basis preparatory to that more vivid and com- 
prehensive knowledge to be obtained in riper 
years. Thus this first knowledge stored up in 
the memory, and necessary for methodising and 
arranging the mass of historical learning to 
be afterwards acquired, is more a preparation 
for the study of history than the real science of 
history itself. In the higher grades of academic 
instruction, the lessons on history must vary 
with each one’s calling and pursuits —one 
course of historical reading is necessary for the 
theologian, another for the lawyer or civilian. 
To the physician, and in general to the natur- 
alist, natural history, and what in the history 
of man is most akin to that science, will ever 
he the most captivating; and the philologist 
will find a boundless field for inquiry in special 
antiquarian researches, particularly now when, 
in addition to classical learning and the more 
common oriental tongues, the languages and 
historical antiquities of the remoter nations of 
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scholars, and the original sources are becoming 
every day more accessible.” § 

In the following extract our readers will 
catch a glimpse of the lofty tone of Schlegel’s 
philosophy. 

«« «In the beginning man had the word, and that word 
was from God.’ 

“ Thus the divine Promethean spark in the 
human breast, when more accurately described 
and expressed in less figurative language, springs 
from the word originally communicated or in- 
trusted to man, as that wherein consist his pe- 
culiar nature, his intellectual dignity, and his 
high destination. The pregnant expression 
borrowed above from the New Testament, on 
the mystery and internal nature of God, may, 
with some variation, and bating, as is evident, 
the immense distance between the creature and 
the Creator, be applied to man and his primi. 
tive condition ; and may serve as a superscrip- 
tion or introduction to primitive history in the 
following terms :—‘ In the beginning man had 
the word, and that word was from God—and 
out of the living power communicated to man 
in and by that word, came the light of his ex. 
istence.’ This is at least the Divine foundation 
of all history — it falls not properly within the 
domain of history, but is anterior to it. To 
this position the state of nature among savages 
forms no valid objection ; for that this was the 
really original condition of mankind is by no 
means proved, and is arbitrarily assumed ; nay, 
on the contrary, the savage state must be 
looked upon as a state of degeneracy and degra-~ 
dation —consequently not as the first but as 
the second phenomenon in human history—as 
something which, as it has resulted from this 
second step in man’s progress, must be re- 
garded as of a later origin. In history, as in 
all science and in life itself, the principal point 
on which every thing turns, and the all-decid- 
ing problem, is, whether all things should be 
deduced from God, and God himself should be 
considered the first, nature the second, exist- 
ence— the latter holding undoubtedly a very 
important place? or, whether, in the inverse 
order, the precedency should be given to nature, 
and, as invariably happens in such cases, all 
things should be deduced from nature only, 
whereby the Deity, though not by express, un. 
equivocal words, yet in fact is indirectly set 
aside, or remains at least unknown? This 
question cannot be settled, nor brought to a 
conclusion by mere dialectic strife, which rarely 
leads to its object. It is the will which here 
mostly decides; and, according to the nature 
and leaning of his character, leads the indi- 
vidual to choose, between the two opposite 
paths, the one he would follow in speculation 
and in science, in faith and in lifes Thus 
much, at least, we may say, in reference to the 
science of history, that they who in that de- 
partment will consider nature only, and view 
man but with the eye of a naturalist (specious 
and plausible as their reasons may at first sight 
appear), will never rightly comprehend the 
world and reality of history, and never obtain 
an adequate conception, nor exhibit an intelli- 
gible representation, of its phenomena. On the 
other hand, if we proceed not solely and ex. 
clusively from nature, but first from God and 
that beginning of nature appointed by God, so 
this is by no means a degradation or misappre- 
hension of nature ; nor does it imply any hos- 
tility towards nature—-an hostility which could 
arise only from a very defective, erroneous, or 
narrow-minded conception of historical philo- 
sophy. On the contrary, experience has proved 
that by this course of speculation we are led 
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God in nature, and the magnificence of nature 
herself—a course of speculation quite consistent 
with the full recognition of nature’s rights, and 
the share due to her in the history and progress 
of man. Regarded in an historical point of 
view, man was created free—there lay two 
paths before him—he had to choose between 
the one, conducting to the realms above, and 
the other, leading to the regions below ;—and 
thus, at least, he was endowed with the faculty 
of two different wills. Had he remained stead- 
fast in his first will, that pure emanation of 
the Deity—had he remained true to the word 
which God had communicated to him, he would 
have had but one will. He would, however, 
have still been free; but his freedom would 
have resembled that of the heavenly spirits, 
whom we must not imagine to be devoid of 
freedom because they are no longer in a state 
of trial, and can never be separated from God. 
We should, besides, greatly err, if we figured 
to ourselves the Paradisaic state of the first man 
as one of happy indolence ; for, in truth, it was 
far otherwise designed, and it is clearly and 
expressly said that our first parent was placed 
in the garden of the earth to guard and to culti- 
vate it. * To guard,’ because an enemy was to 
be at hand, against whom it behoved to watch 
and to contend. ‘ To cultivate,’ possibly in a 
very different manner, yet still with labour, 
though, doubtless, a labour blessed with far 
richer and more abundant recompense than 
afterwards when, on man’s account, the earth 
was charged with malediction.”’ 

We might go on, would our limits permit us, 
multiplying extracts; but it is not by dismem- 
bering that a work like this can be understood. 
We have for the present, we think, given enough 
to shew the general aim of our author’s argu. 
ment ; and we, in every case, prefer to let the 
writer speak in his own words instead of mask- 
ing him in ours. We shall probably take another 
opportunity of presenting our readers with Schle- 
gel’s views on particular periods of the history 
of civilisation, and certain events ; and also of 
noticing the excellent and well-written life of 
the author which Mr. Robinson has prefixed : 
it abounds with curious matter and sound 
opinions. We can say no more in praise of the 
volumes before us, than that we feel convinced 
the unbiassed reader will rise from their pe- 
rusal a wiser and a better man. 





Twenty Years in Retirement. By the Author 
of *“* Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” 
2vols.8vo. London, 1835. Cochrane and Co. 

Cart. Buiakiston is a smart and lively 

writer; and, encouraged by the popularity of 

his former work, he has again ventured into 
public, with two goodly octavo volumes. Had 
there been only one, we think the cast would 
have been better, for there is too much of the 
dead weight, called making up, attached to his 
present lucubrations. The whole work is truly 
an olla podrida, discussing every subject of 
party politics which has recently engaged, or 
now engages, the attention of the country; 
occasionally spicing the same with amusing 
anecdotes, and filling up the rest in an over- 
flowing measure with portraittres of indivi- 
duals with whom the author met during his 

*¢ twenty years’ retirement,” and the notes of 

tours in France to Paris, and up the Rhine to 

Germany. From these, of course, little of 

novelty could be expected, and little is found ; 

so we shall try back to the more original parts, 
and endeavour from them to illustrate our view 
of the publication. 

When peace had laid the gallant captain on 
the shelf, he married, and retired on half-pay 





into Leicestershire ; a gentleman at large, with 
an independency, a small farm, and a taste for 
fox-hunting, with the means}of gratifying it. 
Of the most important of these events, he says: 

“‘ Here I am, then, a sober married man. 
Really, the name has an awful sound! While 
an unsmitten bachelor, I never could think of 
the state of matrimony without a shudder ; 
and even for some time after I entered that 
state, about which there are so many con- 
flicting opinions, I could not pronounce the 
words ** Mrs. B.”’ or ** my wife” without some 
degree of awkwardness, particularly among my 
former associates. Now a lover in his blissful 
ignorance is much alike to a blind pup; with 
this difference, that the eyes of the latter are 
opened on the ninth day, while those of the 
former are not supposed to see clearly till about 
the termination of a lunar month. During 
this time, in which the doting couple are 
changed from angels to mortals, it has been 
the practice of the world to leave the poor 
creatures to themselves. As soon, however, as 
I was satisfied of the accomplishment of the 
metamorphose, I thought it best, for my own 
sake, to cut what is termed the honey-moon as 
short as possible, and to take my wife into 
the world, where, instead of being contrasted 
with the idol of her maiden fancy, I might, at 
least, have the advantage of being compared 
with beings of no greater pretensions to per- 
fection than myself.” 

The interruption of the pacification of 1814 
gave him this opportunity ; and we copy two or 
three of the anecdotes interspersed in this por- 
tion of his domestic story. At Waterloo, he 
states :— 5 

“ During the crisis of the battle, when our 
men were falling in numbers, I have been told 
that a general officer of some eminence, who 
was at the duke’s elbow, kept saying it was 
impossible we could hold our ground for half- 
an-hour longer ; till at length the duke, losing 
all patience, turned sharply round and said, 
‘Do you think it will take only half-an-hour 
to kill all these fellows?’ I cannot answer for 
the fact; but it is characteristic, and I believe 
it. It shewed the firm resolve of a brave and 
determined soul; and it shewed the just con- 
fidence he had in the stamina of his troops.” 

In sequel, ‘* Old Louis (Le Désiré, as he 
was called by the few, and Le Gros Cochon by 
the many,) had returned to his capital in the 
wake of the allies; and every day at a certain 
hour he was to be seen bumped abont on the 
pavé, in a carriage driven, according to the old 
regime, by postilions in cocked-hats, to give 
him an appetite for dinner. I did not observe 
that any notice was taken of him, except by 
foreigners and a few gouty returned emigrés 
like himself. In fact, he seemed as much a 
stranger among his subjects as a humble-bee 
would be in a wasp’s nest, surrounded by a 
body-guard of hornets. ” . ” 

‘* Where there were so many idlers, the 
theatres were of course objects of attraction, 
and they must have had a fine harvest of it. 
Here our ears were fairly tired with the eternal 
TTenri Quatre, the ‘“* God save the King” of the 
Bourbons. One of our officers, who had taken 
a fancy to this tune, asked me, one day when 
I was going into town, to buy him the air 
of Henry Carter. ‘ Henry Carter!’ said I; 
‘what do you mean? They don’t sell English 
music here.’ ‘It is not an English air,’ he 
replied ; ‘ it is what they are always playing at 
the theatres.” The man meant JZenri Quatre! 
This same sapient youth, when the regiment 
was about to embark from Bourdeaux for 
America, having, as he said, during the Penin- 
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sular war experienced the inconvenience of not 
knowing the language of the country, and 
being determined to take advantage of the 
leisure afforded by the voyage, so that he might 
not suffer from a like deficiency in future 
actually went about the town trying to buy an 
American dictionary !” 

The author’s secession into country life jg 
also described pleasantly : we select a sample: 

“To settle down quietly was, of course, my 
first thought ; but where? was the question, 
To live in a town would not be settling down 
quietly. There was too much of the din of life 
in that, and every second face I met was some 
fellow-actor’s in the scenes I had just quitted, 
I was, besides, extremely fond of field-sports, 
and my wife ee my soul, I almost forgot her 
casting vote !) was always partial to a country 
life. So down to the country we must go. A 
visit to the parents of my wife, who lived in g 
fine hunting county, decided the thing; and 
forthwith I set about looking for a box in their 
neighbourhood. This I was not long in dis. 
covering; and, after having set a country 
friend to make all the necessary inquiries about 
taxes, poor-rates, highway levies, &c. &c. (of 
which I knew about as much as the man in the 
moon), as well as to bargain for the rent, I was 
told that I might take possession of the premises 
on Lady Day. Lady Day! thought I; what 
the devil ’s Lady Day? The Lord's Day I 
knew well enough, though I had spent ten 
years in a heathen land; but I could not, for 
the life of me, make out what Lady Day meant, 
Then there was old Lady Day and new Lady 
Day ; which did I choose toenter upon? Oh! 
the young lady, by all means.” 

The Leicestershire men, among whom he 
located, are represented as sturdy pock-pud- 
dings :— 

“ The next thing to be done was to stock my 
little farm ; which a sale of some magnitude in 
the neighbourhood afforded me an opportunity 
of doing with advantage. Accordingly, I went 
there, accompanied by a country gentleman who 
knew something of those matters. On our 
arrival, we found a substantial collation laid 
out in the parlour, the discussion of which 
seemed to be considered by all as a necessary 
preliminary: in fact nothing can be done in 
Leicestershire without eating and drinking. 
Let a man call, at any hour, a luncheon is set 
before him; and if a servant bring ever so 
trifling a message from a neighbour, he is set 
down to a substantial meal. Your genuine 
Leicestershireman is always ready: he never 
loses the chance of a bellyfull at another persons 
expense : if he has just breakfasted, he is ready 
to anticipate his luncheon ; and if he has just 
lunched, and a dinner should offer itself, he 
will not refuse. He approaches nearer to the 
German in his gastric powers than any people 
I know ; with this difference, that the German, 
though he has his five meals a-day, will not be 
put out of his way ; while your true Leicester- 
shire appetite is like a pocket-telescope, which 
can be drawn out at pleasure to any length 
required. Truly, their guts must be made of 
India-rubber !, While I resided in the country, 
I had a groom, whom [ hired in the neighbour. 
hood: he turned out a lazy fellow. Finding 
fault with him one day for neglecting some par- 
ticular business, he complained that he had not 
time to do it: ‘ Why, what have you to do? 
‘ Why, sir, first I have to clean and feed my 
horses: then I have to eat my breakfast: then 
I have to exercise my horses, and to clean my 
carriage : then I have to eat my dinner: and 
so on, till bed-time ; eating being regularly hy 
down as so much work to be performed. 
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When the shooting season arrived, I availed 
myself of the permission I had received to shoot 
over a large manor, abounding in partridges ; 
and though by no means a good shot, I had 
plenty of sport. Having abundance of brothers, 
on both sides of the family, we used generally 
to start a good strong party. On one of these 
occasions, an old dog, which been given me by 
afriend, not, I suppose, for any good qualities 
she possessed, and which was not only fond of 
finding game, but of catching and mauling it, 
accompanied us. Moll seta hare ; up got puss, 
and Moll after her. But the gun was quicker 
than Moll, and over rolled poor puss not many 
yards before the dog’s nose: Moll seized her 
immediately, when the shooter ran up to rescue 
his game, exclaiming, ‘ Fair play ’s a jewel: 
Molly, let go my hare!” The effect of this 
sally was irresistible, and we were obliged to 
sit down and have our laugh out before we 
could proceed.” 

In his politics and portraits, the captain dis- 
plays a particular antipathy to the aristocracy, 
and not much less towards churchmen. These 
are not, however, points for our animadver- 
sions, and we leave them as here set down by 
a zealous reformer and advocate for the ballot, 
merely retracing a sketch or two by way of 
specimen. 

Of a peer :—‘* He had gone through the com- 
mon course of a nobleman’s education. At home 
he had been taught his consequence, in being 
my-lorded by the stable-boys and the tenants ; 
had passed through Eton with a tutor at his 
elbow, to do his exercises for him, and to prevent 
his cubship from being cuffed and kicked ; took 
anobleman’s degree—an hereditary legislator’s 
mark !— at Cambridge, where he was tufted 
and todied; and ended by driving over the 
Continent in a travelling chariot, with a coat 
of arms to shew his rank, a courier to provide 
for his wants, and a travelling companion to 
speak for him. And what did he learn by all 
this to fit him for a seat in the council of the 
nation? Did he learn any thing of the laws of 
God, of nature, or of his country? No! He 
had learned to write, to be sure; but was his 
hand intelligible? No! agood hand isclerkish : 
it is vulgar, forsooth, to express one’s-self intel- 
ligibly on paper! Next, I suppose, it will be 
unfashionable to articulate distinctly! Had he 
aknowledge of accounts? No! that would be 
vulgar also. Had he learned to speak and write 
his own language correctly ? No! Had he 
learned any modern language? No! they 
teach no modern tongues at Eton! What, 
then, did he learn? Why, reader, he learned 
to quote—I don’t mean to understand—Latin, 
Without being guilty of a false quantity ! for in 
the house of hereditary legislation there is no 
disgrace in murdering the King’s English; but 
to inflict the slightest scratch on the skin of a 
dead language is next to treason. How comes 
it, then, it may be asked, that some of our lords 
are really well-informed, sensible men? The 
truth is, that the materiel is good, and that 
hature is sometimes too strong for educa- 
tion, As may be supposed, then, his lordship 
had no more knowledge of the world than a 
child ; except in those matters which concern- 
Ps his rents, his privileges, and his borough- 
interests—in all of which he had been carefully 
instructed.” 

Pe clergyman :—** Dr. Butt hada living in 
in ‘cinity,and was prebendary of a neighbour- 

8 cathedral. He was nearly seventy years of 
a and enormously fat. In fact, he was 

ng but a belly, with a pair of legs just 
fens enough to carry it as far as the table. I 
Orgot there was a bead like a turtle’s, just large 


enough to contain a trap-door to the said belly, 
and stuck to the body by two or three tiers of 
chin. Whether there were any other features, 
except the mouth in the face, it was difficult to 
distinguish—they were so overgrown with fat ; 
but a pair of spectacles, put on for the purpose 
of poring over the contents of his plate, told you, 
on those occasions, where the eyes were to be 
found. His speech was a kind of gobble-gobble. 
What the poor man might have been in his 
better days, I know not. He was said, at one 
time, to have written a volume of orthodox 
sermons, and some notes to a Greek play ; but, 
really, when I knew him, he seemed to live for 
nothing but eating; and whatever talent he 
possessed seemed to be concentrated in his 
belly. There was nothing in his society that 
was at all agreeable ; for he scarcely ever opened 
his mouth except to swallow ; yet he was sure 
to be invited by those who piqued themselves 
on good living. The reason is, that where peo- 
ple have a good thing, they like to see it duly 
appreciated. Without having to pay anything 
additional for the treat, I had always the good 
fortune to meet him at any dinner where par- 
ticularly good cheer was to be found, for no one 
thought of asking him to a common dinner. 
He used, indeed, to say, that to invite a man to 
a family dinner was an insult. No turtle or 
venison feast was without him: he was the 
gastric oracle of the neighbourhood, and his 
fiat was decisive. I have often wondered how 
the palate seems to retain its vigour when all 
the other senses have failed. In fact, it appears 
to grow more acute with age. But with Dr. 
Butt it was not quality more than quantity ; 
for if he met with a really good thing, plate 
after plate disappeared in a most extraordinary 
manner ; whereas, if he found nothing at table 
which he liked, he would be sulky the whole 
evening. I once saw him seated next a lady, who 
was complaining that the carp she had on her 
plate was too fat: ‘ If you don’t like it, give it 
me, ma’am,’ said he; and he immediately trans- 
ferred the luscious morsel to his own plate, and 
gobbled it down. A little thin wife, consider- 
ably younger than himself, used to go about 
with him, for no other purpose, that I could 
see, but to help him to tit-bits, and to prevent 
his choking ; so she generally sat next him at 
table, to be ready to tap him on the back when 
any obstruction took place in the jugular canal. 
Whenever he went to a bachelor’s party, this 
duty was delegated to a servant who stood 
behind his chair, and who always took care to 
pop in his master’s plate in time for the alder- 
man’s walk, and to remind the helper of the 
turtle-soup that it was the doctor’s plate, in 
order that he might supply him with a super- 
abundant share of the green fat. The wife 
used sometimes to put in a word of remon- 
strance, when he appeared disposed to exceed 
his usual quantum suff. ; for, as he had no pro- 
perty independent of his church preferment, it 
was decidedly her interest to keep him alive. 
After dinner, as he was not quite so bibaceous 
as he was gluttonous, he was sure to fall asleep, 
unless stimulated by some particular excitement. 
Infact, Nature seemed to have done her work for 
the day, and was in want of its ‘ sweet restorer, 

balmy sleep.’ ‘ Balmy!’? didIsay ? It might 
have been balmy to him, but it was not so to 
the ears of the company ; for he would snore in 

such a manner as to be heard all over the house. 

The only thing that would keep him awake was 

a dirty story, which he seemed to relish almost 

as much as his turtle. But, in token of appro- 

bation, he never ventured beyond a chuckle, 

though that was enough to set all the glasses on 





the table ringing. What would have been the 
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consequences of a laugh, it is hardly possible to 
conjecture.” 

Among his other topics, the captain is not 
afraid to venture on religion, and speaks very 
freely, or rather loosely, on very ticklish sub. 
jects ; at least, for desultory writers. Thus — 

“ The only way in which I can reconcile the 
doctrine of election with anything like justice, 
is by supposing that one portion of mankind 
come into the world as God’s children, and the 
rest as the devil’s. In this light it is natural 
and just that each should look after his 
own.”’ 

It had been better if the writer had stuck 
to such pleasantries as we have quoted in the 
earlier portion of this notice; or to such as 
follow—on animal instinct, the effect of climate, 
and puns on the press. 

*¢ Like most little dogs, Rover had a great 
soul; yet, as must have been expected, he was 
no match for the generality of his species. 
But what he wanted in physical strength, he 
made up for in policy. He wisely employed a 
portion of his riches in subsidising his poorer 
but stronger neighbour; and thus acquired a 
weight and an importance among his own race 
in the village, to which he could not otherwise 
lay claim. In plain language, Rover kept a 
dog in pay to fight his battles for him. This I 
discovered by observing that, whenever he got 
a bone which he could not compass, he imme- 
diately hid it, and then went off in search of 
the baker’s mastiff, whose more potent jaws 
soon demolished the provision. This I at first 
set down to generosity, or a natural love of 
patronage ; till I ascertained the true motive, 
by observing that, whenever he was attacked 
by a larger dog than himself, he forthwith set 
off in search of his Swiss, the said mastiff, to 
whom he delegated the office of thrashing his 
opponent.” 

In France, an English groom met another, 
and ** told him that, ‘ when brought across 
the Channel, the English hound lost his nose, 
the game-cocks their courage, and that the 
mastiff could not fight a bit better nor ever a 
French poodle !’ ” 

At a public meeting in England, “ the 
weather was warm, and there stood near me a 
little fat gentleman who seemed much incom. 
moded by the crowd. There came pressing 
behind him a tall, raw-boned man, holding a 
memorandum in his hand. ‘ What do you 
mean, sir,’ said the fat gentleman, ‘ by crowd- 
ing and jostling in this manner? Who are 
you, sir?’ ‘Sir, I’m one of the gentlemen 
connected with the press.’ ‘* I thought so, by 
Jove!’ was the ready reply, ‘for you have 
nearly squeezed my ribs in!’ ”’ 

With these three brevities we shall conclude 
our extracts. There is a story of a young lady 
drinking a tumbler of filth (vol. ii. p. 15), 
which is enough to make any reader, or critic, 
sick ; and the volumes would be improved by 
certain errata, since dulcit for dulcet, love spirits 
for low spirits, candied for candid, todied for 
toadied (twice,) &c. are stupid-looking words in 
an English book. The second volume treats of 
the education of children, of wives, of Pitt’s 
policy, of the national debt, of free trade, of 
currency, and has another long gallery of cha- 
racters; the latter drawn with individuality 
and spirit, and the former rather darkening 
and crowding the canvass. Altogether, though 
there is fatigue, there is also much amusement 
in these volumes; and in the present literary 
dearth, we can recommend at least the enter- 
taining moiety to the favour of general 
readers, 
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A Practical Treatise on Brewing, and on Stor- 
ing of Beer; deduced from Forty Years’ 
Experience. By William Black. 8vo. pp. 
148. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

To mix well the utile with the dulce is as 
much the province of a judicious Editor, as it 
is the province of a skilful Brewer to mingle 
in due proportions the hops with the malt. Now, 
confessedly belonging to the former rare class, 
we beg to introduce this useful volume to our 
readers, by the reading whereof, it seems to us, 
they may be taught to belong to the latter also 
rare class; and so brew their own beer for their 
own drinking of excellent quality, and, thanks 
to Mr. Black, like the wholesome black -jack 
which circulated in days and nights of old. 

Mr. Black has had forty years’ experience. 
There is great pith in the number forty. What 
may not a man learn and do in forty years ? 
To brew, aye, and as he brews to drink, as the 
ancient proverb has it. Within that period 
he might, if industrious, active, and observant, 
begin with table-ale and end with ichor deorum. 
For much is to be made of pure malt and hops. 
John Barleycorn was a fine Stout fellow before 
the march of improvement was set on foot, or 
the title of stout invented for every miserable 
tipple. Instead of advancing we are retro- 
grading: we no longer make, we manufacture 
beer ; and other and various causes lead to the 
deterioration of malt liquors in almost every 
quarter, even when families endeavour to pro- 
duce a genuine beverage. 

“Tt must appear self-evident (says Mr. 
Black, in summing up his remarks and instruc- 
tions) that want of success in brewing gene- 
rally proceeds from one or other of the 
following causes. First, from want of atten- 
tion to cleanliness. Second, from not having 
good malt and hops to brew with. Third, 
from using bad liquor or water. Fourth, from 
being exposed to any undue electrical influence. 
Fifth, from using bad yeast.” 

And he points out the modes in which all 
these causes operate: and, what is more es- 
sential, he points out their ready remedies. 
Indeed, the work is altogether one of clear 
practical utility, in which nothing connected 
with the brewing and keeping of beer is omit- 
ted ; and, much as has been published on the 
art and — such a treatise was a great 
desideratum. ‘or ‘* many eminent chemists 
(we are truly told), in England as well as on 
the Continent, have bestowed great attention on 
the subject, and have given such information 
to practical men as might have proved highly 
beneficial, had they been disposed to avail 
themselves of it. In most cases, however, if 
the beer can only be made to please their cus- 
tomers, brewers are averse to alterations. All 
tastes, generally speaking, are acquired ; and 
from use, we have heard of even rancid butter 
being preferred to sweet. We also read that 
the Chinese prefer rotten eggs to fresh, as hav- 
ing a higher and to them more agreeable fla- 
vour. Taste, therefore, can be no criterion by 
which to judge of the wholesomeness or quality 
of beer ; but, as malt liquor pry now be consi- 
dered one of the necessaries of life among the 
working classes, it is of the greatest importance 
that they be supplied with such an article as 
may not prove injurious to their health. An 
honest brewer, therefore, should not rest alto- 
gether satisfied with being able to please the 
palates of his customers, but should endeavour 
to produce what he knows to be a really whole- 
some and nourishing, as well as an agreeable 
drink.” 

Without diving into the deeper concerns of 
brewage, such as electricity, the marriage of 





old with new beer, the system of public-house 
returns, tests, tastes, instruments, oxygen and 
carbonic acid gases (the only two which in- 
fluence malting and brewing), &c. &c. &c. we 
shall, in a few instances, borrow the general 
information of our author in his own words. 

‘¢ Taste is no criterion of good beer. In 
many parts of the country the palates of the 
people have become so accustomed to foul, 
yeast-bitten beer, from having none else to 
drink, that were good, clean, wholesome beer 
substituted, it would be some time before they 
would relish it as much as the other ; but once 
accustomed to the pure beverage, they would 
not readily relapse into their former taste. But, 
although I have only referred to country brew- 
ers, I am far from admitting that the capital is 
exempt from the same evils. How often does 
it occur that the first houses periodically get 
what is technically termed, ‘ out of order ;” in 
other words, make foul and bad beer, and con- 
tinue to do so for weeks, without being able to 
account for, or remedy the evil, until a change 
in the atmosphere, or a change of yeast sets all 
right again. I will, however, venture to as- 
sert that if a brew-house be properly construct- 
ed, these irregularities may be remedied in 
twenty-four hours at any time. I am far 
from affirming that this foul beer will not 
stand, as it is called, or keep as long as that 
which has been well fermented, but it can 
never be rendered wholesome. Indeed, I have 
known brewers purposely give their beer what 
they call a good bite of the yeast, as a preserva- 
tive. Ido not pretend to say that such foul 
beer will have injurious effects on the hard- 
working labourer or mechanic, but it certainly 
will upon those of more sedentary employ- 
ments.” 

After chapters on malting, Mr. B. says :— 

** Most brewers use the soft water; yet some 
prefer the hard. Hard water, in my judgment, 
never obtains so good an extract from the malt ; 
many, however, think that the beer brewed 
from it is not so apt to fret as that which is 
brewed with soft. Iam of opinion that a good 
fermentation, and subsequently good storing, 
will at all times prevent fretting in the beer. 
I should, therefore, recommend soft water. 
That which runs over chalk or limestone, and 
which is free from sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
is best. Where the water is hard, I would 
recommend throwing a little vegetable alkali 
(subcarbonate of potash) into the liquor in the 
copper before mashing. In adding this salt, 
take care that the water does not turn turmeric 
paper red; should it do so, the salt is then 
added in excess, and will do harm. I do not 
attribute the flavour of either the Burton or 
Scotch ale to any thing in the water. * * * 

** IT would never (he says) recommend the 
month of October as the best brewing month, 
particularly for keeping beers. Fine open 
frosty weather will always be found more fa- 
vourable to fermentation, and such weather I 
would always select for brewing keeping beers. 
Indeed, I am pretty sure that the beer brewed 
in frosty weather will always be found sounder 
than that brewed in muggy weather. In frosty 
weather the fermentations, if other causes do 
not prevent it, will always be vigorous and 
healthy; and a vigorous and healthy fermenta- 
tion is indispensably necessary for all beer in- 
tended for keeping or exportation to a warm 
climate. I have often seen in the month of 
October more inert fermentation than in any 
other month in the year. And, as already 
stated, this fermentation is the most deceitful 
which can occur. I would, therefore, defer 
brewing any keeping beers until it can be done 





in frosty or, at all events, cool open weather 
which may be expected in December, January. 
February, and March. During these months 
all keeping beers should be brewed, and when 
brewed they should be exposed as little as 
possible to the action of atmospheric air,” 

On the important topic of drugs (for, in the 
declining state of beer-brewing, as well as in 
human consumption and other maladies, the 
doctor is called in), our authority offers the 
following observations :— 

‘¢ Although, generally speaking, I object to 
every kind of drug in brewing, it would be 
folly to suppose that we can at all times dis. 
pense with them. When every thing is going 
on well, no drug is necessary; but when sickly, 
a chemical remedy must be applied, and it js 
only then a brewer has it in his power to shew 
his skill by using proper remedies. He must, 
therefore, have some knowledge of chemistry, 
so as not to make use of any thing which may 
be hurtful, or perhaps cause combinations 
which might turn out to be poisonous. We all 
know that sugar, by a very simple chemical 
process, is converted into oxalic acid—a deadly 
poison ; so that a brewer, having no knowledge 
of chemistry, might, from ignorance, convert 
the saccharine of his worts into poison ; or, by 
improper combinations, make his beer very 
deleterious. No man, therefore, without some 
knowledge of chemistry is justified in trying 
experiments with an article of general con- 
sumption. The law, as it at present stands, 
forbids the use of chemical remedies; but I 
should suppose that its object is merely in. 
tended to prevent the use of deleterious in- 
gredients, or substitutes for malt and hops. 
There is no law in France to prevent the 
flavouring of wines in any way the manufac. 
turer may think proper, and there are very few 
French wines which are not in some degree 
artificially flavoured. When harmless ingre- 
dients, therefore, are employed for this purpose, 
I can see no objection to their being used; and 
if the law of this country did not forbid their 
use, I believe the introduction of more dele- 
terious ingredients would soon be discontinued. 
How many travellers do we see traversing the 
country in all directions for the purpose of 
selling drugs to brewers, and that in such 
quantities as to make something like an apo- 
thecary’s shop of a man’s stomach. One drug 
is for the purpose of making the beer keep —a 
very desirable object; another for giving fla- 
vour; another to produce vinosity, &c. &e.: 
and the ignorant brewer is always induced to 
try them, by being told by these itinerant gen- 
tlemen, that such and such eminent brewers 
always use them, and cannot do without them; 
although, perhaps, those eminent brewers have 
never seen or heard of such ingredients. 
Other brewers in the country are anxious (0 
impart what is called the London porter fla 
vour, and are told that it is impossible to dos 
without the use of these noxious drugs. 
firmly believe, however, that no house of any 
respectability in London makes use of any 
other ingredient than those authorised by law, 
and yet the different flavours of the respective 
honses, proceeding from their various modes of 
working, are easily distinguished by 4 & . 
judge. Any brewer, therefore, using suc 
drugs, without knowing their component og 
may absolutely, although very innocently, 
making chemical combinations which will = 
vert his beer into slow poison. Quite as § 
beer may be brewed from malt and hops alone 
as can be produced with the assistance of any 
other ingredients whatever. But when we 


hear people say,‘ Why cannot you give us beer 
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of the same flavour as such another beer?’ I} but by brewing on a large scale. The opinion 
reply, ‘ That the law will not permit it; such seems unfounded, from the fact that as good 
beer is flavoured with ginger, coriander seed, | porter and stout can be brewed in a five-quarter 
iris (orrice) root, &c. &e., all harmless ingre-| mash-tun as any brewed in London on a large 
dients, but prohibited by law.’ This law, as scale; and if this can be done in London with 
already stated, was made I believe for no other spring water, I do not see any reason why the 
purpose than the prevention of the use of de. same may not be done in any part of the country 
leterious ingredients, or substitutes for malt with equally good materials. —If stout and 
and hops. Were it altered, however, so as to, porter can be brewed in Dublin, which is said 
permit the use of harmless flavouring ingre-| to rival that brewed in London, what should 
dients, not one half the quantity of deleterious prevent the same being done in any other, the 
drugs would be consumed, which are now re- smallest town in either country? No single 
sorted to by ignorant brewers. Why should house can imitate the different flavour of all 
the brewer in England be prevented from!the great London establishments; but the 
giving to his ale a bouquet, after the manner flavour of any particular house can be easily 
that the French give a bouquet to their wines? acquired. By the way, talking of flavours, 
lam surprised that this is not more practised I must take the liberty of relating an anec- 
in private brewing, where there is no such re- | dote which is said to have occurred during the 
striction ; for instance, a pine-apple, raspberry, last century. ‘A Dutch house was at that 
or strawberry flavour, given to ale, would be time in the practice of getting whole gyles of 
very pleasant, and impart to it a bouquet, si- porter brewed on purpose for them by one of 
milar to the French champagne. There is also, the great houses in London. On one occasion 





of the learned Niebuhr, or tend to throw a 
light upon his character, must be acceptable to 
the public; while any record of his opinions 
upon subjects of literary and political interest 
will be viewed with the attentive consideration 
which are due to so high an authority. We 
therefore thank Mr. Lieber for this volume, 
which, though slight, claims a liberal welcome 
from all the lovers of letters. It is prefaced by 
a complimentary, but not a too complimentary, 
tribute to Mrs. Austin; and a portrait of 
Niebuhr, said to be a good likeness of that dis- 
tinguished individual. 

Mr. Lieber then begins the body of his work, 
in the German fashion, at the beginning; nar- 
rates his own adventures as a Phil-Hellenist in 
Greece, his retreat thence in great distress, his 
voyage to Ancona, and his finding his way with 
difficulty to Rome, where he introduced him- 
self to the Prussian minister, Niebuhr, and told 
him the story of his ’scapes and wishes. He 
was received most generously, and soon domes- 


asubstance which was, some time ago, in almost | One of their clerks was in London at the time |ticated with the historian; and it was during 


general use in porter, viz. sulphate of iron or | of brewing, and went to see the process. 
salt of steel. 


He, |his sojourn with him, enjoying his kindness 
The law, however, has imposed | unfortunately, poor fellow ! tumbled into a/and confidence, that he saved up the materials 


severe penalties on the use of it, and a test is copper of boiling worts, and before he could be |for this little publication, to do honour to his 


applied for detecting its presence. 
phate of iron is called, in the trade, heading,| There were no dome coppers in those days. 


The sul-| got out again was actually boiled to death. | friend and benefactor after his death. 


Such is the history to authenticate these 


and gives to the beer a fine frothy top, which; The gyle of beer was sent over to Holland, | statements, and there can be no reason to ques- 
adheres to the pot or glass from which the beer and turned out to be very good, The next tion either the writer's intelligence, integrity, 


may be drunk. 


It also imparts to the beer aj batch sent, however, did not turn out so well, /or veracity. 


We accordingly receive his pro- 


sharpness of taste, generally much liked by and the Dutch house complained of it, saying |duction in good faith, and proceed to exemplify 


porter-drinkers, 
in small quantities, little more than a quarter gyle. 


This heading, when applied it had not the same flavour as the preceding |it by a few extracts for the benefit of the public 
The answer returned by the London |at large, as well as to recommend it to the 
of an ounce per barrel being necessary to pro-;house was, that they had no means of giving | notice it seems to us to deserve. 


The Spec- 


duce the effect wanted, is not, in the opinion|them precisely the same flavour, unless they |¢ator assures us that every body likes to have 


of medical men, deleterious, excepting to those | would send them over another Dutchman.’ 
of plethoric habits who do not generally drink | much for flavour.” 
beer; on the contrary, it is deemed to be a; The chapter on Sound Old Beer is one of 


So | some personal acquaintance with those of whom, 
|or whose works, they read. 


** Mr. Niebuhr was small in stature, and 


good tonic, and in foul beer would make it; much public importance, and we read with re- | thin ; his voice, of a very high pitch. He could 
more wholesome than it would otherwise be.|gret that “ such an article as prime sound old | not see well at a distance, and made sometimes 
It is certainly not a substitute for either malt; beer is now but rarely met with, excepting | strange mistakes. Spectacles were indispensable 
or hops ; and as people in general prefer porter | Sometimes in noblemen’s or gentlemen’s fami-|to him ; and I had once to make a day’s jour- 


which carries a good head for a long time, 
there can be no good reason why it should be 
80 very severely prohibited by law. A sub. 
stance is, I understand, made and sold by a 
chemist in London resembling capillaire, of 
which he sells considerable quantities. I am 
told that about one quart of this, when put 
into a barrel of thirty-six shillings beer, gives 
ita fulness equal to that at forty-eight shil- 
lings; and thus those that like very sweet beer 
are imposed upon. This, therefore, is certainly 
a substitute for malt, and should be looked after 
accordingly,” 

Of the flavours given to London porter we 
are informed :— 
. “The London porter has lately been rivalled, 
it is said, in the public estimation, by Dublin 
stout, whether deservedly or not I shall not 
pretend to say; but I have lately seen a great 
deal of what was said to be Dublin stout, quite 
‘py, which is no great proof of its good 
qualities,” [From our own experience we are 
certain that much of what is sold as Dublin 
Stout, &e. isa rank composition of deleterious 
‘ngtedients. Perhaps some of the London 
p aeead or pretended agents, play tricks in en- 
*avouring to get rich rapidly by any means. ] 
ut, proceeds Mr. B., ** the London porter, 
Senerally speaking, it is said, does not now 
preserve the same soundness as it did in the 
etic of some of its oldest drinkers, Should 
a really be the case, I have no doubt that it 
_ from some bad arrangement of the 
tm ee 4s to admit the action of electricity, or 
de Introduction of steam in some of the 
“partments. Many are of opinion that what 


lies, where the beer is home-brewed.”’ 

For the author’s account of, and remarks 
upon the chemical nature and properties of 
malt, as recently ascertained by the French 
experimentalists, viz, the dextrin of M. Biot, 
and the diastase of his fellow-labourers, we must 
refer to the work. If acted upon, these dis- 
coveries may tend greatly to improve the art of 
beer-making; and, surely, if wanted in England, 
lit is still more wanted in France, where 

«* The yearly waves 
Confound”— 

and are not fit to swallow. But we are upon 
simple brewing, and have naught to do with 
brewing a storm, and shall, therefore, now take 
our leave of Mr. Black’s excellent work with a 
piece of vat-icination, viz. that it will soon be 
in those hands, which, if they must go to pot, 
would choose it to be a good pot of healthy and 
‘strengthening malt and hops. O! that we 
saw such a drink superseding the odious, and 
demoralising, and constitution-destroying gin, 
which is cursing the population of London, as 
whisky is the bane of the people of Ireland. 
Would that we could witness the hand-writing 
on the walls of the demon’s many palaces,— 
* thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,” and honest beverage, such as Mr, 
Black instructs us to brew, were called to reign 
in its stead. 








Reminiscences of an Intercourse with G. B. 
Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome. By Francis 
Lieber, Author of the ** Stranger in Ame- 


rica,” &c. London, 1835, 


12mo. pp. 231, 
Bentley. 


ney in order to fetch his Dollond’s, which had 
been forgotten. He lived very trugally ; wine- 
and-water was his usual beverage ; he valued 
good wine, but did not drink it often. He 
trequently shaved while walking up and down 
the room ; and when I was present, he would 
even talk during this dangerous operation. He 
disliked smoking very much, but took snuff to 
such an excess that he had finally to give it 
up. He did not write, as the ancient scholar, 
a whole book with one pen; but he used a 
pen a very long time before he mended it, 
turning it all round, so as to use always its 
sharp point: yet he wrote a neat and legible 
hand. His rare memory enabled him to study 
frequently without a pen; and I found him 
sometimes in a lying posture on a sofa, holding 
the work of an ancient writer over his head. 
These were not works which he read by way 
of relaxation ; but, not unfrequently, those he 
studied with the keenest attention. His me- 
mory, indeed, was almost inconceivable to 
others. He remembered almost every thing he 
had read at any period of his life. He was 
about twenty years old when he studied at 
Edinburgh, and I was present when he con- 
versed at Rome with an English gentleman 
upon some statistical statement which he had 
read in the English papers at the time of his 
residence in that country. The statement was 
important to the stranger, a member of parlia- 
ment, if I remember right; and Mr. Niebuhr 
desired me to take pen and paper, and forth. 
with he dictated to me a considerable column 
of numbers, to the great surprise of the 
English visitor, What an immense power 








'* called the London flavour cannot be acquired 


Every thing which can add to our knowledge 


such a man would have in a deliberative 
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assembly, merely on account of his unrelaxing 
memory! He did not undervalue the great 
importance of this faculty, which, though it be 
but an instrument, is the most useful and in- 
dispensable of all instruments in all pursuits, 
disregarded by those only who have none. Nor 
is a retentive memory without its moral value 
both for individuals and nations; and there 
was truth in the remark of Goethe’s friend in 
Strasburg, that a man with a bad memory was 
necessarily exposed to the vice of ingratitude. 
Mr. Niebuhr and myself had conversed one 
day on the great power which a man with a 
tenacious memory often has over another not 
equally gifted, merely by an array of facts and 
dates, though the strength of the argument 
may be decidedly on the other side; and how 
necessary it therefore becomes to cultivate the 
memory. He said, ‘ Without a strong memory 
I never should have been able to write my 
History, for extracts and notes would not have 
been sufficient ; they would again have formed 
an inaccessible mass, had I not possessed the 
index in my mind.’ ” 

From among the memorabilia of Mr. N. we 
select the following. 

‘¢ Signs of the rapid flight of Time.—(Mr. 
Niebuhr had asked me whether I had read a 
certain book, I forgot what ; and on my answer 
in the negative, said : )}— Nothing, indeed, shews 
me so strikingly that I belong to a generation 
which is fast to be supplanted by a succeeding 
one, as the fact, that books which were the 
rage when I was young are not known by 
men of your age. By the opinion in which 
some works, published when I was young, are 
held by your generation, I am already enabled 
to compare my criticism of the literature of my 
younger days with the opinion of posterity. 
(The faster books are published, the sooner 
In 


this forerunner of a criticism takes place. 
various respects it seemed to me necessary to 
‘ keep up’ with the literature of the day; but 
books of the lighter kind have become so nu- 
merous that it is utterly impossible to read 
every thing besides one’s serious and official 


studies. 1 have therefore contrived the follow- 
ing means. I allow always half-a-year to pass 
after the publication of a work, if the name of 
its author is not a sufficient guarantee to make 
me at once read it. If the book is still spoken 
of after the lapse of this period, and if I am 
still asked, ‘ Have you read such or such a 
book ?’ 1 read it: thus I make time criticise 
for me; and the reader has no idea how much 
trouble I am spared. I gain by not losing 
time ; and I gain by not being obliged to glance 
at a large mass of books which come and go like 
moths and flies.)’’ 

It is well for the publishers of Great Britain 
that such arule is not generally adopted. Why, 
half-a-year is a century in our present condi- 
tion of authorship ! And what the d—1 would 
become of the Literary Gazette, if we did not 
review any books but such as were remembered 
for six whole months ?—if we did not, indeed, 
hasten to fulfil that task before they had strug- 
gled for existence even six days? Only look 
at our leaves for the ** moths and flies” which 
have been pinned there ; and without knowing 
the names and fates of which, no man could 
have the least idea of the general state of litera- 
ture of the age in which we live. Truly, Mr. 
Lieber, yours is a perilous canon for modern 
writers, if not for all writers; since, according 
to Niebuhr, those of past times are now ne- 
glected, and, according to you, those of present 
times (except the rare half-yearlings,) do not 
deserve to be read. 

The subjoined anecdote, descriptive of Pruse 





ce 
nations.’ * Yes,’ said the count, ‘ it would 
somewhat lead off our minds from eternal 
schemes, and would induce people not to seek 
every thing in futurity.’ 

*¢ Influence of the Crown. — A constitutional 
monarchy cannot get along without a consider. 
able influence in the popular branch of the 
representatives.” 

With these mere tastes, we again commend 
this volume to the public. 


sia at an extraordinary era, is worthy of note 
It is from Niebuhr’s mouth :-— 

“(The same day, when we ascended the 
mountain in the morning on our asses, we saw 
oak-trees, which, by a series of associations, led 
him to tell me the following simple anecdote : )— 
When, after the battle of Jena, every thing 
seemed to be lost for Prussia, I one day, on my 
journey to Kénigsberg, talked with the coach- 
man, an old peasant, on the deplorable state of | 
things. ‘ Well,’ said the peasant, ‘ I don’t know 
how it is: that battle of Jena is but one battle 
after all; and I have never yet felled a sound 
old oak with one blow. It cannot be all lost.’ 
Had but all thought like this peasant, it might 
have ended differently.” doubt of necessity, to direct the avaricious in. 

At a moment when the supposed views of | vaders to the mother of his princess, where 
Russia upon Turkey give rise to so much poli-; they looked to gather treasures. It is thus 
tical speculation, the following dictum of so| narrated :— 
able and well-informed a diplomatist is curious} ‘* The guide had proved a cheerful and joy. 
enough :— ous companion, entertaining them all the way 

‘* Napoleon and Alexander.—Greece. Na-\with accounts of the surrounding country and 
poleon and Alexander were nearly agreed as to| the adjacent provinces. On a sudden, after 
the plan of dividing Turkey: Constantinople | they had halted, he became moody and thought- 
alone remained the difficult and unsettled ques- | ful, and leaning his cheek upon his hand, fell 
tion.” | into a reverie, uttering repeated and deep-drawn 

Of the Spaniards, in whose immediate strug-| sighs. The Spaniards noticed his dejection, 
gles we are so much interested, it is set down:—/| but fearing to increase it, forbore to ask the 

“An old writer says: ‘ The Spaniards are'cause. After a while, he quietly took off his 
eagles on their horses, lions in their fastnesses, | quiver, and placing it before him, drew out the 
women in the open field.’ The accounts of) arrows slowly, one by one. They were ad- 
those who served with them against the French | mirable for the skill and elegance with which 
agree with this. Miserable in open battle, they | they were formed. The shafts were reeds. 
were lions indeed in Saragossa. This trait seems | Some were tipped with buck’s horn, wrought 
to be old; the Numantians shewed it.’’ with four corners like a diamond; some were 

We finish with some brief miscellanea:— | pointed with the bones of fishes, curiously 

“© Origin of the Carnival.—It is by no means| fashioned; others had barbs of the palm and 
certain when the carnival originated,—whether | other hard woods; and some were three-pronged. 
it grew out of the new order of things, or is a| They were feathered in a triangular manner, 
transformation of pagan feasts. I believe the'to render their flight more accurate. The 
comedies of Shrove-Tuesday (Fastnachtsspiele) | Spaniards could not sufficiently admire their 
are of German origin. | beauty 5 they took them up, and passed them 

“ Human Power.—It is ascertained that, to-| from hand to hand, examining and praising the 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, in| workmanship, and extolling the skill of their 
Holland, four men had the same amount of| owner. Theyouthful Indian continued thought- 
power which five men had a century afterwards. | fully emptying his quiver, until, almost the 
The food had essentially changed. last, he drew forth an arrow with a point of 

‘* Influence of the Popes.— The authority of | flint, long and sharp, and shaped like a dagger; 
the early popes was of great advantage to man-| then, casting round a glance, and seeing the 
kind. It was the concentrating and, not un-! Spaniards engaged in admiring his shafts, he 
frequently, protecting power when every thing | suddenly plunged the weapon into his throat, 
relapsed into barbarism and destruction, andj and fell dead upon the spot. Shocked at the 
the dissolution of society was universal. circumstance, and grieved at not having been 

‘“* The French in Italy.—The day before the| able to prevent it, the Spaniards called to their 
French left Rome, they demanded the silver} native attendants, and demanded the reason of 
and gold cases of the sealsin the archives. ‘The| this melancholy act, in one who had just before 
silver which has been carried out of St. Peter’s| been so joyous. The Indians broke into loud 
alone, without any regard even to the works} lamentations over the corpse; for the youth 
of Benvenuto Cellini, is immense. But a good| was tenderly beloved by them, and they knew 
deai may have been carried off by Italians them-| the grief his untimely fate would cause to both 
selves. princesses. They could only account for his 

“ Attila.— Latin was spoken at the'court of| self-destruction by supposing him perplexed 
Attila, and it was used as the means of com-|and afflicted about his embassy. He knew 
munication with the Italians and other nations. | that his errand would be disagreeable to the 
Attila himself understood Latin, and farces in| mother, and apprehended that the plan of the 
that language were performed at his court.| Spaniards was to carry her off. He alone was 
Procopius has interesting passages on this point. | acquainted with the place of her concealment, 

‘* Battle at Weissenberg.— Had the battle at| and it appeared to his generous mind an ule 
Weissenberg not been lost, Venice would have} worthy return for her love and confidence " 
become Protestant: she was on the point of| betray her to strangers. On the other hand, 
becoming so. The consequences which this fact | he was aware that, should he disobey the ve 
would have produced are incalculable. dates of his young mistress, he should = ” 

“© The French.— I believe,’ said Mr. Niebuhr | favour and fall into disgrace. Either of t = 
to Count Deserre, ‘ that few things would have| alternatives would be worse than oes : 
a more salutary effect upon the French nation| had chosen the latter, therefore, as. the yee! 
than a return to a very careful and thorough] evil, and as leaving a proof to his mistresses 
study of philology and antiquity. It would con-| his loyalty and devotion.” ; on 
tribute to steady them and make them honour} The young princess also happily effec i 
history ; and, therefore, to consider themselves | escape from her false guests ; and the eat 
more as but one link in the great chain of|they gathered in such heaps were 








IRVING'S CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 
Concluded. 


Our last closed with the promise of an affect. 
,ing story of fidelity in a native employed, no 
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literally cast before the three hundred swine 
which they drove along with them; for only a 
small proportion was carried from the country by 
thesurvivors. De Soto, after this, fought several 
desperate battles, in one of which, Mauvila, 
eighty-two Spaniards were slain, and nearly all 
the rest wounded. They reached the Mississippi, 
and, with a contrasted quotation, we shall here 
finish our extracts. A cacique requested the 
invaders to pray to their God for rain : — 

“ De Soto replied, that although he and all 
his followers were but sinners, yet they would 
supplicate God, the father of mercies, to shew 
mercy unto their heathen brethren. Then, in 
the presence of the cacique, he ordered his 
chief carpenter, Francisco, the Genoese, to hew 
down the highest and largest pine-tree in the 
vicinity and construct a cross. Accordingly, a 
tree was immediately felled, of such immense 
size that a hundred men could not raise it from 
the ground. Having formed a perfect cross, 
the Spaniards erected it on a high hill on the 
banks of the river, which served the Indians as 
a watch-tower, overlooking every eminence in 
the vicinity. Every thing being prepared in 
two days, the governor ordered that the next 
morning all should march to it in solemn pro- 
cession, except an armed squadron of horse and 
foot, who were commanded to be on the alert to 
protect the army. The cacique walked beside 
the governor, and many of the savage warriors 
mingled with the Spaniards. Before them went 
a choir of priests and friars chanting the litany, 
to which the soldiers responded. The proces- 
sion, in which were more than a thousand per- 
sons, both Spaniards and Indians, wound slowly 
and solemnly along until it arrived before the 
cross, where all fell upon their knees. Two or 
three prayers were now offered up: the multi- 
tude then rose, and two by two approached the 
holy emblem, bent the knee before it, worship- 
ped and kissed it. On the opposite shore of 
the river were collected fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand savages, of either sex and of all ages, to 
witness the singular but imposing ceremony. 
With their arms extended and their hands 
raised, they watched the movements of the 
Spaniards. Ever and anon they elevated their 
eyes to heaven, and made signs with their faces 
and hands, as if asking God to listen to the 
Christians’ prayer. They then raised a low 
wailing cry, like people in excessive grief, which 
was echoed by. the plaintive murmurings of 
their children’s voices. De Soto and his fol- 
lowers were moved to tenderness to behold, in 
a strange land, a savage people worshipping, 
with such deep humility and tears, the emblem 
of our redemption. The procession returned, 
observing the same order ; the priests chaunted 
Te Deum laudamus, and with this closed the 
solemnities of the day. God, in his mercy, says 
the Spanish chronicler, willing to shew these 
heathens that he listeneth unto those who call 
upon him in truth, in the middle of the ensuing 
hight, sent down a plenteous rain upon the 
earth, to the great joy of the Indians. The 
cacique with his warriors, astonished and over- 
Joyed at this unhoped-for blessing, formed a 
Procession in imitation of the Christians, and 
repaired to De Soto to express gratitude for the 
kindness his God had shewn them through his 
intercession. The governor answered them, 
that they must give thanks to God, who created 
the heavens and earth, and was the bestower of 
these and other far greater mercies. It is an 
interesting reflection, that nearly three cen- 
turies ago, the cross, the type of our Divine 
religion, was planted on the banks of the Mis- 
“Ssippi, whose silent forests were awakened by 

bristians’ hymn of gratitude aud praise, 


The effect was vivid but transitory. The ‘ voice 
cried in the wilderness,’ reached and was an- 
swered by every heart, but died away and was 
forgotten, and was not to be heard again in that 
savage region for many generations.” 

But, at the very time it was heard, the 
Spaniards and an ally of theirs marched 
against another cacique (a noble-minded fel- 
low), and ‘* Capaha had received intelligence by 
his scouts of the formidable allies who accom- 
panied his old antagonist, Casquin. His own 
warriors were dispersed, and not sufficient in 
number to resist such additional force. As 
soon, therefore, as he saw the enemy approach- 
ing, he sprang into a canoe on the moat, and 
passing along the canal into the Grand River, 
took refuge in a strong island. Such of his 
people as had canoes followed him, others fled 
into the neighbouring woods, while some lin- 
gered in the village. Casquin marching, as 
usual, in advance, arrived with his warriors at 
the village some time before the Spaniards. 
Meeting with no resistance, he entered it 
warily, suspecting an ambuscade. This gave 
time for many loiterers to escape. As soon as 
Casquin ascertained that the village was at his 
mercy, he gave full vent to his vengeance. 
His warriors scoured the place, killed and 
scalped all the men they met to the number of 
a hundred and fifty; plundered the houses, 
making captives many boys, women, and 
children. Among the captives were two of 
the numerous wives of Capaha; they were 
young and beautiful, and had been prevented 
from embarking with the cacique, in conse- 
quence of the confusion occasioned by the 
enemy’s approach. The hostility of Casquin 
and his warriors was not confined to the living, 
but extended, likewise, to the dead. They 
broke into the grand mausoleum, in the public 
square, which the Indians hold so sacred. 
Here were deposited the remains of numerous 
ancestors both of the cacique and great men of 
his tribe, and here were treasured the trophies 
gained from Casquin’s people in many a past 
battle. These trophies they tore from the 
walls, and stripped the sepulchre of all its 
ornaments and treasures. They then threw 
down the wooden coffins in which were de- 
posited the remains of the dead, trampled upon 
the bodies, scattered about the bones, and 
wreaked upon them all kinds of indignities, in 
revenge for past injuries which the deceased 
had inflicted upon their tribe. At the en- 
trance of the sepulchre, stuck on the ends of 
pikes, were heads of many of their warriors, 
slain in former battles. These they bore away 
with them, replacing them with those of their 
enemies whom they had just massacred. They 
would have completed their triumph by setting 
fire to the mausoleum and to the whole village, 
but were restrained by a fear of offending the 
governor. All these outrages were perpetrated 
before the Spaniards had reached the place. 
De Soto was much concerned at the cruel 
ravage committed by his allies. He immedi- 
ately sent envoys to Capaha, to the island on 
which he had fortified himself, with offers of 
friendship. These were indignantly rejected ; 
and the governor learned that Capaha, breath- 
ing vengeance, had summoned all his warriors. 
Finding every effort to conciliate the chieftain 
fruitless, De Soto determined to attack him 
in his stronghold. Casquin provided above 
seventy canoes for the purpose; and an in- 
vasion of the island was made by two hundred 
Spaniards and three thousand Indians. The 
island was covered with a thick forest of trees 
and underwood, and the cacique had fortified 





himself strongly with barricades. The Spa- 
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niards effected a landing with great difficulty ; 
gained the first barrier by hard fighting, and 
pressed on to the second, within which the 
women and children were sheltered. Here the 
warriors of Capaha fought with redoubled 
fury, and struck such dismay into the people of 
Casquin that they abandoned their Spanish 
allies and fled to their canoes; nay, they would 
have carried off the canoes of the Spaniards 
also, had there not been a couple of soldiers in 
each to guard them. The Spaniards, thus de- 
serted by their pusillanimous allies, and being 
overpowered by numbers, began to retreat in 
good order to their canoes. They would all, 
however, have been cut off, had not Capaha 
restrained the fury of his warriors and suffered 
the enemy to regain the shore and embark 
unmolested. This unexpected forbearance on 
the part of the savage chieftain surprised the 
Adelantado. On the following day four prin- 
cipal warriors arrived on an embassy from 
Capaha. They came with great ceremony ; 
bowed to the sun, the moon, and the governor ; 
but took no notice of Casquin, who was present, 
treating him with utter contempt and disdain. 
In the name of their cacique they prayed ob- 
livion of the past and amity for the future, 
declaring that their chieftain was ready to 
come in person and do homage. The general 
received them with the utmost affability, as- 
sured them of his friendship, and sent them 
away well pleased with their reception.” 

At length, the general fell ill, and died like 
an old Christian—his last moments being 
worthy of a better cause than that in which he 
was engaged. He was succeeded by Moscoso, 
who, after encountering great dangers and 
losses, embarked with the forlorn remains of 
the force on the Mississippi, and finally reached 
Panuco and Mexico. 

“‘ The survivors were blackened, haggard, 
shrivelled, and half naked; being clad only 
with the skins of deer, buffaloes, bears, and 
other animals, so that, says the Spanish his- 
torian, they looked more like wild beasts than 
human beings.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir E. Bridges’ Edition of Milton's Poetical Worke, 
Vol. V. (London, Macrone.)—L’Allegra, after Westall, 
is a lovely frontispiece, and Ludlow Castle, with water- 
pg me rising, a rich illustration of Comus, after Turner, 
are the beautiful embellishments of this volume; which 
contains ‘* Samson Agonistes,” ‘* Comus,” and ‘* Arcades,” 
part of a mask, and only a few pages. Some prefatory 
remarks by the editor, on Milton’s versification, are so 
forcible and original that we cannot withhold a portion 
of them from our readers: altogether, though brief, they 
tend much to enhance the value of this volume:—** Dr. 
Johnson has written several pages on Milton's versification, 
which have been reprinted by Todd as an essay. The 
whole is written in Johnson’s best manner; but I venture, 
however presumptuous it may appear, to assert that it is 
based on a theory wholly wrong. Johnson assumes, as 
many others have done, that the true heroic verse is the 
iambic, such as Dryden, Pope, and, I may add, Darwin, 
have brought to perfection ; and that all variations from 
the iambic foot are irregularities, which may be pardon- 
able for variety, but are still departures from the rule. 
Upon this ground, Milton is perpetually offending; and 
that which is among his primary uties of metre is 
turned into a fault. Let me be forgiven for my boldness 
in suggesting and as another theory of the 

reat poet’s versification, which I am convinced will be 


ound a clew to the pronunciation of every part of his 


blank verse, and especially in Paradise Lost. 1 believe 
that Milton’s principle was to introdnce into his lines 
every variety of metrical foot which is to be found in the 
Latin poetry, especially in the lyrics of Horace; such as 
not merely iambic, but spondee, dactyl, trochee, anapest, 
&c., and that whoever reads his lines as if they were prose, 
and accents them as the sense would dictate, will find that 
they fall into one, or rather several of these feet, often 
ending like the Latin, with a half foot: wherever they do 
not, 1 doubt not that it arises from a different mode of 
accenting some word from that which was the usage in 
Milton’s time. If there is any attempt to read Milton’s 
verses as iambics, with a mere occasional variation of the 
trochee and the spondee, they will often sound very lame, 





instead of being, as they really are, magnificently har- 
monious. ° ° ” ° 
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«* Dr. Johnson, assuming the iambic to be the true 
heroic measure of English poetry, says that Milton has 
seldom two pure lines together. So far from it, he has a 
long succession of lines in see | book of unbroken har- 
mony, if we allow the variety of feet which he undoubt- 


edly adopted as asystem. The critic’s false principle of W. Gifford, after Hoppner’s 


our verse continually leads him to blame as faulty what 
in truth is harmonious: thus, having said that the elision 
of one vowel before another beginning the next word is 
contrary to the genius of our language, he is often driven 
to make this elision by his false rule; as in this line,— 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 


Here he cuts off the last syllable of ‘ folly’ before ‘ as :’ 
but the verse, properly scanned, does not require it to be 
cut off: 

Wisdom | t6 folll¥ 4s nou|rishmeént | to wind. 


All that Johnson says, as to the principle to be adopted 
on varying the pauses in parts of a verse, or of two or 
more verses taken together, seems to be whimsical and 
unfounded ; but, if true, would go to render faulty what 
is the real spell of Milton’s sonorous variety of harmony. 
He asserts that there can be no metrical harmony in a 
succession of less than three syllables, and that every 
pause ought in itself to have metrical harmony; and 
therefore that the pause on a monosyilable at the com- 
mencement of a line is bad. This would condemn some 
of Milton’s most musical lines. The truth is, that Mil- 
ton’s paragraphs contain a succession of varied pauses 
* linked together’ with the most perfect skill; and in not 
one of the places where they are censured by the critic, 
are they any other than beautiful or grand. In almost 
every case, the sense demands that we should lay the 
accent where the metre demands it, unless we insist upon 
pure iambics.” 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XXII. (London, Hatchards.) — 
Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ, Vol. 1., with an interesting 
portrait, and an introductory essay, by Mr. Stebbing, 
render this one of the most valuable volumes of the series 
which it adorns. 

Mitford's History of Greece, new Monthly Edition, Vol. IIT. 
(London, Cadell; Edinburgh, Blackwood) — Continues 
this cheap copy of a work, which must ever be of the 
highest value, and which it is most desirable to have in 
the market, within the reach of ordinary purchasers. 

A Statement of Facts, by a Resident in Constantinople. 
(London, Ridgway.)—A pamphlet apparently of authentic 
character, and, consequently, well adapted to enlighten 
the public on the existing situation of Turkey, and the 
probable views of its friends and foes. 

Statement of the Case of Benjamin Fellowes, respecting 
his Appointment by the Poor-Law Commissioners to be their 
Publisher.—Kissing (says the Scotch proverb) goes by 
favour. According to Mr. Fellowes’ pamphlet, the Poor- 
law Commissioners seduced him with a Judas kiss, pumped 
him of all his information, as their appointed publisher, 
and then, throwing him overboard, took their productive 
embraces to a rival in trade, Mr. Charles Knight. In 
short, he brings forward a plain case, and charges them 
with undue partiality, and making use of him ina manner 
quite at variance with every principle of fair and just 
competition, We presume some defence, or explanation, 
will be offered to so grave an accusation. 

A Treatise on the Sublime, by Dionysius Cassius Longi- 
nus; translated into English, with a Preliminary Dis- 
course, and an Appendix containing Copious Notes, by 
Timothy Hathaway. 12mo. pp. 195. (London, Long- 
man.)— To criticise Longinus would be, indeed, going out 
of our way, even in the present state of literary famine: 
suffice it, then, for us to say that this very excellent trans- 
lation has for a long time escaped our notice, a circum- 
stance which we much regret as well on qur own account as 
on account of the translator. In his prellminary discourse 
Mr. Hathaway displays considerable taste and judgment, a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and a just perception 
of the beauties of his great original. We cordially recom- 
mend the volume to all our readers unacquainted with 
Greek ; to those who are we can merely say that Mr. 
Hathaway has surpassed Smith, which is no slight praise. 

Prelections on the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece, Delivered in the Law School of the University 
ef Dublin in the Year 1831, by James Kennedy, D.D. 
8vo. pp. 340. (Dublin, Milliken.) — An excellent work, 
which no classic student should be without, and one of 
which we can conscientiously speak in high eulogium, 
though we are not disposed to agree with all our author’s 
Positions. In fact, we think that a great deal of unneces- 
sary refinement is but too prevalent among our modern 
Greek grammarians; to give an example, dialigow is no 
more a dialectic variation of 4 than our En- 
glish ** don’t” is of «do not;” it is nothing more than 
a colloquial contraction adopted into the written lan- 
guage. Otherwise every solecism or breach of the rules 
of grammar would be entitled to be dignified into a 
dialect. We, for our own part, do not perceive why 
Greek authors should always write good Greek any more 
than our native authors should always write good English. 
Were we to assert it, we should expect to see Lowth and 
Lindley Murray to rise from their graves! 

An Kssay on the Nature of Diseases, by A. Green, LL.B. 
12mo. pp. 52. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.) —By 
A very Green LL.B., indeed. ‘The author imagines ani- 
malcule to cause al) diseases. It is quite clear that he has 
himself got a maggot in his head. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXI.: Biography, 
Vol, 11. Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. ion, Longman and Co.) — 
Most of the figures in this volume have often been exhi- 
bited at full length, and in every possible light; so that 


| we need only mention the names of Galileo, Tasso, Fe- 
licaja, Metastasio, Goldoni, Alfieri, &c. &c., ‘There are 
fourteen memoirs very neatly compiled. 

Sir W. Scott's Prose Worts, Vol. XVIII.: Vol. II. of 
| Periodical Criticism. (Edinburgh, Cadell.)—A portrait of 
picture, ornaments this vo- 
lume, which contains Scott's criticisms on works of 
romance, such as ‘* Amadis of Gaul,” ‘* the Cid,” &c., as 
well as on Maturin, Miss Austen, Hoffman, Franken- 
stein, Godwin, Fleetwood, and Hajji Baba in England. 
| There is much pleasure, as well as instruction, to be de- 
| rived from these essays. 

Rogers’ Poetical Works, Vol. VIII, (London, Moxon.)— 
Worthy of its predecessors. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, New Edition, Vol. II. (Lon- 
don, Knight.) — Has a portrait of the late Mr. Ricardo 
and a commentary by the author of ‘* England and 
America,” which cites the conflicting opinions of the 
leading authorities in political economy with good effect. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, &§c. No. XXX. 
(Blackwoods, Edinburgh; Cadell, London; Curry and Co. 
Dublin.)—This excellent periodical continues to lay be- 
fore the agriculturist information of the utmost utility, 





and of application to every species of farming. We are | 
aware that no branch of human industry is so difficult to | 
be moved out of its old ways and confirmed jog-trot; but 
such works as this have led to great improvements, and | 
must in the end so enlighten the whole country as to 
cause them not only to be known, but generally adopted. 
A Manual of Entomology, §c. Nos. IV., V., VI., VII, 
VIill., 1X., and X. (London, Churton; Tilt.)— Mr. 
Shuckard’s translation of Dr. Burmeister’s valuable «* Ger- 
man Manual” is here ‘* progressing” faithfully, and with 
improved speed, the two latter Nos. being double. The 


scientific definitions are distinct, the engravings of the 
| various parts and vessels, &c. numerous, and the general 
| matter, in many instances, curious as well as instructive. 
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| ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

| AN ANCIENT CHURCH RESTORED TO LIGHT. 
} To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
|Srr,—Many of your readers are aware that 
the north-western coast of Cornwall (like the 
north-western coast of Africa and the western 
coast of France) has been overwhelmed, to a| 
considerable extent and depth, with sand de. | 
| posited on the shore from marine currents, and | 
jae drifted inland by the winds. In the parish | 
|of Perranzabuloe, in this county, this influx of! 
|the sand has been very extensive, and has over- | 
|whelmed, amongst other buildings, the ancient 
|parish-church ; an event which appears, from 
| tradition, to have occurred about five or six 
centuries ago. A small portion of its walls, 
| however, has long been visible above the sand ; 
and, last week, the interior of the edifice was 
restored to light by Mr. Wm. Michell, of Per- 
ranforth, who published the following descrip- 
|tion of it in a provincial newspaper on Friday 
last. It ‘‘ wants nothing to render it as com- 
|plete as when first erected, except its roof and 
doors. The length of the church, within the 
| Walls, is 25 feet; without, 30: the breadth, 
within, 124 feet; and the height of the walls 
ithe same. At the eastern end isa neat altar of 
|stone, covered with lime, 4 feet long, by 2} 
3 feet high. Eight inches above 
\the centre of the altar is a recess in the wall, 
jin which, probably, stood a crucifix ; and, on 
|the north side of the altar, is a small doorway, 
through which the priest must have entered. 
The chancel was exactly 6 feet, leaving 19 feet 
for the congregation, who were accommodated 
with stone seats, 12 inches wide and 14 inches 
high, attached to the west, north, and south 
walls of the nave. In the centre of the nave, 
in the south wall, is a neat Saxon arched door- 
way, 7 feet 4 inches high, by 2 feet 4 inches 
wide. The keystone of the arch projects 8 
inches, on which is rudely sculptured a tiger’s 
head. The floor was composed of sand and 
lime, under which bodies were unquestionably 
buried — the skeletons of two having been dis- 
covered. It is remarkable that no vestige of a 
window can be found, unless a small aperture 
on the south wall of the chancel, and ten feet 
above the floor, be considered one.’’ On Satur- 
day last I visited the spot, when I saw the two 
doorways, the altar, and a great portion of the 





| wide, and 








stone seats around the walls; all of which 
appear to be very correctly described in the 
above quotation ; but the floor, with the re. 
mainder of the seats, is again covered deeply 
with the sand ; and the keystone of the arch, 
on which the tiger-head was sculptured, has 
been removed. The plaster, softened by the 
rain, is falling off, and gradually exposing to 
view the rude structure of the walls. Around 
the ruin, human bones are lying profusely 
scattered on the sand, and uncovered.—I am, &c, 


R. Epmonps, Juv. 
Redruth, 24th Sept. 1835. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ELECT RO-MAGNETISM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
S1r,—I beg leave to communicate the interest. 
ing fact of magnetism being capable of transmis. 
sion through electric conducting media, thereby 


adding another powerful proof to the many al. 


ready existing of the identity of the electric and 
magnetic fluids. This I ascertained by in. 
serting successively in a copper-wire helix, con. 
necting the poles of a galvanic battery, pieces 
of steel and iron, united end to end by conduct. 
ing and non-conducting bodies, as well as pieces 
of the same metal placed simply in contact, and 
retained in this position by a short copper tube 
fitting tightly round the point of junction. 
The following were the results obtained: Two 
cylindrical pieces of steel, of equal length and 
diameter, brased together, became a single mag. 
net; one piece being a perfect south pole through. 
out, and the other a perfect north pole. Four 
similar pieces brased together, and two with 
their ends merely in contact, exhibited similar 
results ; the two contiguous pieces of the one, 
and each separate piece of the other, forming 
a perfect pole; the slightest removal from con- 
tact of the two pieces being sufficient instantly 
to convert each of them into a distinct mag. 
net, whose original magnetism, however, was 
readily restored by replacement in contact in 
the helix, Two pieces of soft iron brased to- 
gether, became a single magnet in the battery, 
but lost the magnetism the instant of removal. 
Four pieces brased and two kept in opposition 
retain their properties, in a weak degree, up to 
the present time. A single magnet was also 
produced from two pieces placed end to end, 
with wet calico interposed; but, when dry calico 
was interposed, no magnetic interchange took 
place, each piece being a separate magnet while 
in the helix, and the magnetism of course 
vanishing on removal therefrom. In the latter 
instance, however, the battery was working 
weakly, and, consequently, might not have sul- 
ficient power to propel the magnetism through 
the connecting bodies. On the pieces united 
by sealing-wax having a little amalgamated 
silver-leaf wrapped round the point of junction, 
a single magnet was produced, which was made 
to retain its power by disengaging the silver- 
leaf previous to withdrawal from the battery. 
When two pieces of iron were placed end 
end in the helix, at a sufficient distance, each 
became a separate magnet ; but, on apgroramey 
ing them uearer, they immediately closed 0 
became a single magnet. I fancied I coulk 
sometimes perceive a flash of light on breaking 
the contact of the pieces while in the helix, (but 
daylight was against me in ascertaining this), 
which I have little doubt must be the case 
when the pieces of iron are sufficiently large, 
and the battery and helix powerful. The 
above, in addition to the facts already known 
of the reciprocal action of magnets and electric 
currents, leaves scarcely a doubt that a mag- 
net owes its properties to an accumulation 
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negative electricity in its north pole, and of posi- 
tivein its south. The difference between non- 
magnetic and magnetic bodies evidently con- 
sisting in the former retaining the electricity 
in a free state upon their surfaces and not in 
their substances, while the latter retains it in 
both, the cause of this greater power of re- 
tention may be ascribed to the greater electric 
attraction of the magnetic metals: a deduction 
in some measure borne out by iron and nickel 
being the sole constituents of all the meteorites 
hitherto analysed. The above fact relative to 
magnetic transmission is, I conceive, highly 
important in a practical point of view, appli- 
cable as such a magnetic construction must be 
to the sustaining of a permanent uniformity of 
power in the mariner’s compass, the magne- 
tim of which, in consequence of being com- 
posed of one piece, is liable to be impaired, not 
only by the inductive action of the separate 
magnetic fluids existing in it upon each other, 
but by the inductive action of the earth and 
other magnetic bodies. By forming it, how- 
ever, of different pieces of steel, the influence 
of the above could extend no further than one 
piece; the magnetism of the whole being only 
capable of disarrangement by fracture or a 
similar magnetic influence to that by which it 
was primarily formed. In the soft iron mag- 
net, united by sealing-wax, the greater power 
seemed to reside near the equator, arising, I 
suppose, from the inductive influence of the 
opposite magnetic fluids upon each other, thus 
indirectly strengthening the view taken by me 
in the Lit. Gaz. of Nov. 8, 1834, relative to a 
greater attractive power existing at the mag- 
netic equator of the earth, than toward either 
pole; the retardation of the pendulum toward 
the equator being, as I then argued, rather a 
proof of greater than of lesser power ; because, 
the longer the lever the smaller necessarily 
must be the power required to move it: and 
hence the necessity of a progressive shortening 
of the pendulum from the poles toward the 
equator, in order that an equality in the action 
of the above power may be preserved through- 
out the earth, and equal time thus beat in 
every latitude of it. The fact of the two poles 
ofa horse-shoe magnet being able to sustain a 
weight considerably more than double of what 
either pole can sustain singly, is, I conceive, a 
strong collateral proof of the greater attractive 
power existing at the magnetic equator of the 
earth, where the magnetic poles of either he- 
misphere must necessarily come in contact. 
From the readiness with which the earth’s 
superficies can be elevated and depressed by 
volcanic action, there is reason to believe that 
its crust only is solid; and, therefore, supposing 
its hollow centre to be occupied by a globe of 
electric matter divided into two hemispheres, 
the positive matter occupying the northern half, 
and the negative the southern, they would 
naturally act inductively upon each other, and, 
consequently, produce a greater accumulation 
of matter at their equator than their poles; 
thereby endowing the former with the greater 
attractive power for all unmagnetised bodies. 
Although the attractions of gravity and mag- 
hetism have been hitherto generally viewed as 
a > gs forces, 1 am inclined to believe 
ton are only modifications of the same 
> from finding the movable and stationary 
sands in the opposite hemispheres of the earth 
bie opposite colours : the movable sand- 
aioe ae sand in the deserts of the 
aa emisphere being of a pale colour, 
the stationary sand of red, while in the 
deserts of the north it is vice versa; shew- 
‘0g thus an opposite state of weight of 





ae 


similar coloured sands in the opposite hemi-{ Regent Inlet, is connected, the positions laid 


spheres, which must, I conceive, apply to every |down by Capt. Back, in his last expedition, 


substance upon the earth’s superficies. The lying about midway between them. 


The coast 


volcanic ashes of the southern hemisphere exhibit | being thus connected south of Capt. Ross’s 


even a more decided diversity of weight than 
the sand, the pale ashes of the small volcanoes 


| Land, a sea being fairly found with a tide from 


the westward, if there were any doubt that it 


of Islay (Peru) being blown to the distance of | was nothing more than a series of islands found 
many miles, while the red ashes are all concen- | by that officer, it would be at once removed by 


trated within a hundred yards round the crater. | 


the fact, that Capt. James Ross, when he reached 


I know not how far the weight of the voleanic| that part of the coast which is called Ross’s 
ashes of the northern hemisphere corresponds Furthest, actually crossed over a strait, leaving 
to that of the sand; but am induced to believe | islands to the south of him on his left, which 


the same analogy to exist, from the ashes blown 


,islands may be those seen by Capt. Back due 


to Barbadoes from the St. Vincent’s volcano|north of him when he was at his furthest 


being of a dark colour. 


The correctness or | northern point: 
incorrectness of the above deductions may be! appearance of Capt. Back’s narrative, and, we 


easily ascertained, by exposing the pendulum of | believe, this will be no great stretch of our 


We shall, however, wait the 


a brass-constructed clock to the influence of | patience, for it is not to come out in the shape 


horse-shoe maguets of various powers, and by | 


of a huge quarto, after many months ; but it is 


weighing substances of opposite colours, first|impossible to look at the general result of his 


exposed simply to the influence of the earth, 
and then in succession to the opposite poles of 
powerful magnets. The observations of Mr. 
W. Fox, shewing that negative electricity in- 
creases in the northern hemisphere in propor- 
tion to the depth from the surface, tend 
strongly to confirm the inference I have drawn 
relative to the positive electric state of its in- 
terior; and I feel little doubt but that positive 
electricity will be found similarly to increase in 
the southern hemisphere, on experiments being 
made in the mines there. The experiments of 
Dr. Faraday prove that the north poles of 
magnets attract positive electricity towards 
them, and the south poles thereof negative 
electricity, as far as their movements in a wire 
are concerned. To my communication in the 
Lit. Gaz. of Jan. 17 of this year, relative to 
positive electricity being the cause of heat, and 
negative of cold, I have further to add the 
testimony of Mr. Murray’s experiments of the 
greater heat in a galvanic battery existing 
toward the positive end thereof, and that of 
M. Bacquerel, as to positive electricity flowing 
toward the cold, and negative toward the hot, 
end of a wire. I may further add, in reference 
to the magnetic needle, that, on reflecting upon 
the curious fact of ships struck by lightning 
having their compasses sometimes changed to 
point east and west, it occurred to me that this 
must be owing to the poles being transferred 
from the ends to the sides, and that, conse- 
quently, a needle might be constructed by mag- 
netising transversely instead of longitudinally, 
which would point in a similar direction. This 
I effected about a month ago: since which, no 
diminution has taken place in the power of its 
poles, its ends pointing nearly east and west ; 
while its lateral dip and action upon other 
needles shew a perfect north pole to exist 
throughout the whole of one side, and a perfect 
south pole throughout the whole of the other. 
P. CUNNINGHAM. 
27 Lower Belgrave Place, Sept. 24th, 1835. 


CAPTAIN BACK. 

(We copy the following confirmation of our view of Capt. 
Back having overturned the continental geography of 
Boothia, from the Number of the Nautical Magazine. 
just published. } 

** We may now mention a few words on the 
result of this expedition, which has excited 
rather than satisfied our curiosity; and we 
must refer our readers to the polar chart at 
p- 267 of our last volume, to follow our mean- 
ing. By Capt. Back’s position of the mouth of 
the river due south of the Boothian Isthmus, it 
is evident that the sea extends further west 
than there laid down according to Capt. Ross, 
and the probability is, that the whole coast, from 
Cape Turnagain to the southern shore of Prince 


search, and consider the important addition he 
has made to our geographical knowledge of that 
interesting portion of the northern regions, with 
such trifling means, without expressing our hopes 
that a little pocket expedition (that is, one on 
a small scale) may dash out there next year, 
and tell us the extent of loss which British 
North America has suffered by this extensive 
inroad of the sea, so unexpectedly found where 
all was supposed to rejoice in the security of 
terra firma. We shall not stay to point out 
the track, but we have no doubt that ifa couple 
of boats were landed at Repulse Bay, and trans- 
ferred across the isthmus, one of them taking a 
westerly course along the south shore of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and the other along the western 
shore of Melville Peninsula towards the strait 
of the Fury and Hecla, that the matter would 
be set at rest in a few weeks; and who would 
be so fit to command as Capt. James Ross and 
Commander Back ?” 

Weare happy to have it in our power to add, 
that the latter epithet is no longer correct. Our 
gallant friend is now Captain Back, having been 
‘¢ specially promoted to that rank, for his extra- 
ordinary services, by an order in Council,” su- 
perseding the usual routine of serving a certain 
period afloat, before it could be conferred by the 
Admiralty.—Ed. L. G. 








FINE ARTS, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW NATIONAL WORK. 
Mr. FinpeEN is, we understand, preparing for 
early publication, in a larger and more im- 
portant form than has hitherto been attempted, 
a work, to be entitled, we believe, ‘* The Gal- 
lery of British Art.”’ It is to appear quarterly, 
under the highest patronage in the realm, and 
to contain the choicest specimens of British 
painters, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy to the present time. The prints are 
to be engraved in the finest line manner, by the 
most accomplished historical and landscape en- 
gravers; and the work, thus brought out, will, 
we feel perfectly assured, vie with the noblest 
productions of the Continent. It will, there- 
fore, be in the strictest sense national, and re- 
move from us the reproach of having paid greater 
attention to ancient than to modern art. It is 
also, as stated in the prospectus, to be issued 
at a price which will bring it within the reach 
of all who appreciate the best performances of 
the English school. 


Spanish Nun. Painted by B. R. Haydon; 
engraved by J. Bromley. 
Tuat so lovely a creature—one evidently 





formed for all the enjoyments of society, and 
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for the discharge of all the tender duties of a 
wife and a mother — should be doomed, by a 
miserable superstition, to a life of seclusion, 
mortification, and celibacy! If any stimulus 
were wanting to the zeal of the thousands who 
will to-morrow commemorate the Reformation, 
it might be found in this charming print. The 
picture was painted from nature, by Mr. Hay- 
don, for the Duke of Sutherland. It repre- 
sents a nun, of the Franciscan order, engaged 
in private prayer. The closed hands, the ele- 
vated head, the up-turned eyes, all testify the 
fervency of her devotion. Mr. Bromley has 
done great justice to the original ; and has been 
especially successful in preserving the tone of 
twilight throughout. 


Thomas, Earl of Wilton, G.C.H. Painted by 
J. Bostock ; engraved by C. Turner, A.R.A. 
Moon. 

OnE of the most simple and dignified portraits 

that we have seen since the days of Lawrence. 

The drawing and marking of the features are 

highly characteristic and tasteful. We recol- 

lect, when we were at Chester, many years 
ago, having been told an anecdote of Lord 

Wilton, then scarcely out of his boyhood, ex- 

ceedingly honourable to him, as shewing the 

amiable warmth of his feelings, and the energy 
and fearlessness of his disposition. On his re- 
turn to Eaton, after an absence of some months, 
when he reached the bank of the Dee, opposite 
to that on which stands the magnificent resi- 
dence of the Marquess of Westminster (then 

Earl Grosvenor), he found that the ferry-boat 

was on the other side of the river. Eager to 

rejoin his noble parents, he could brook no 
delay, and, accordingly, ‘ accoutred as he was, 
he plunged in,” and swam across. 


The Destroying Angel. John Martin del. 

Alfred Martin sculp. Ackermann and Co. 
TuIs engraving, appropriately dedicated to 
Dr. Croly, the highly-gifted rector of St. Ste- 
phens, Walbrook, is one of John Martin’s 
sublime conceptions, and impressively engraved 
(if we may use that adjective) by his son. Ex- 
cept the splendid temples and palaces of man, 
and the wildly disordered multitudes themselves, 
the whole is supernatural. The unbroken and 
exact horizontal lines which just appear over 
the devoted city in appalling light and white- 
ness, and gradually ascend unto utter black- 
ness, till where the shadowy minister of Divine 
vengeance throws around him a darkness visible, 
and scatters the vivid lightning, not from his 
red right hand, but his hand of African sooti- 
ness and terror, produce a most extraordinary 
effect. The glorious piles of building beneath, 
and all which inhabit them, must perish by 
that awful form wrapped in that dismal cloud. 
The Painter has realised the Poet’s utmost 
power of imagination: it is a grand and won- 
derful performance. 


Scotland ; by William Beattie, M.D. Jilus- 
trated in a Series of Views taken on the spot 
expressly for this Work. By Thomas Allom, 
Esq. 4to. London. Virtue. 

Tus is the first quarterly part of a remark- 

ably elegant and cheap publication; and, of the 

twenty-one engravings which it contains, illus- 
trative of a country pre-eminent for the beauty 
of its scenery, we might point out several which 
rival in design and execution any thing which 
we have of late seen. The mountain-scenery 
in particular is well executed; and it is not 
often that we meet with better specimens of the 
rocks and mountain-vales of ** auld” Scotland, 
than those presented to us in the several views 


|in the neighbourhood of Ben Lomond, of Lochs 
| Lomond and Long, and of the Vale of Glencroe. 
|We applaud much, too, the taste with which 
jthe artist has, in some instances, given to his 
|views a historical character. Rocks, and cas- 
'cades, and wooded vales, charm us by their 
jown natural and intrinsic beauties; but the 
remains of castles, and palaces, and monasteries, 
|please us by the historical associations which 
|they raise up in our minds. Amid the most 
/enchanting works of nature, we love to dwell 
jupon the spot where some remains of the 
(perishable fabrics of still shorter-lived men 
\have marked where, perhaps, a monarch once 
held his court, a hero fought, a saint preached, 
or a martyr fell—and these associations have a 
still greater share in the pleasure which we 
feel, when such remains of the works of former 
days form themselves the picture which we 
contemplate. An excellent illustration of our 
observation is the admirable view of West Bow, 
Edinburgh, where the sketch of the Condemned 
Covenanters is in perfect harmony with the an- 
tiquated buildings which stand around. 

We have only to add, that the letter-press is 
well written, and that it affords in every re- 
spect a correct and interesting description of 
the scenery and present condition of Scotland. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 
Extract of a Letter from Ceylon, dated May 4, 1835. 
‘¢ Since I last wrote to you we paid our long- 
promised visit to Alipoot, and were delighted 
with our trip. We remained four clear days 
there, and had splendid sport. Our party con- 
sisted of Sir R. W. Horton, Captains Rogers, 
Kelson, and Messrs. Mann, Elliot, and myself. 
The first day eleven elephants were bagged ; 
the second nine; the third eight; and the 
fourth four, and one young one taken alive, 
besides one shot the first day by a nigger. Of the 
above, Rogers shot sixteen ; Elliot, six; Kelson, 
five; Mann, four; and his Excellency, three. 
I was the only one who could not claim a tail. 
I never saw such a splendid country—different 
from any thing I had ever seen in Ceylon, and 
quite like an English Park, on an immense 
scale. If we saw one elephant, we saw, on a low 
calculation, 200, but Rogers says 500. We 
had four different breakfast bungalows, each 
four or five miles from the sleeping places. We 
were out each day at daylight, and hunted and 
shot our way to one of the breakfast places, 
attended by an army of bowmen. The num. 
bers of spotted deer were quite incredible: I 
could have no conception of it. We had famous 
galloping after them with greyhounds. Ro- 
gers and myself rode down six, including two 
bucks, in one hour and a half. His excellency 
had a narrow escape with his life, being furi- 
ously charged by a rogue elephant, near a place 
called Dahagony. There had been a Moor man 
killed, a day or two before our arrival, by an 
elephant, at the village of Kattaboowa, and the 
people requested Rogers to go out and shoot 
him, as the beast was quite close to the bunga- 
low. Accordingly out sallied Sir Robert and 
Rogers in one direction, Maun and Kelson in 
another, and Elliot by himself. I did not go 
out. Sir Robert and Rogers took the right 
path, and saw the brute in a thick thorny 
jungle, at about nine yards’ distance. Sir Robert 
turned round to Rogers, and asked, in a whisper, 
if he should fire. At that moment the brute 
rushed out in the most furious way you can 
imagine, bearing every thing before him, right 
down on his excellency ; and when within four 





rr 
bert’s rifle (seven to the pound) in his forehead, 
Rogers fired both barrels almost at the same 
instant, but only succeeded in turning him 
and leaving him with a slight headach. We 
had the Nedahs * there, armed with their bows 
and arrows. They are more like monkeys than 
men, and are dressed au naturel. They were 
horribly frightened when I approached them on 
my gray horse, as they had never seen one 
before. Their dance was very curious — per. 
fectly savage. They tossed and rolled them. 
selves about, like so many fiends, and became 
exceedingly excited ; and, all of a sudden, every 
one of them were on their backs, as if by magic, 
with their limbs quivering, as if in the last 
agony. We had archery for prizes, and re. 
markably good practice the Cingalese made of 
it; much better than the Nedahs— but the 
latter excel at a running shot, and, I am told, 
bring down their deer very often. The colony 
is extremely healthy, and we are as gay as pos. 
sible. The pearl fishery has enriched the trea. 
sury to the amount of nearly 40,000/.” 





DRAMA. 
Tuts has been a busy week in the theatrical 
world, though we do not think it will require 
from us any long detail of criticism. 

Drury Lane—Prefaced by a specimen of one 
of those droll bills which used to mark the 
announcements of the Siamese Union of last 
season, opened on Thursday with Macbeth ; the 
leading characters by Macready, Ellen Tree (her 
first essay of Lady Macbeth); Warde, Mac- 
duff ; Cooper, Banquo ; and the chief Witches 
by Seguin, Bartley, Meadows, and Harley. 
The rest of the list gives us the names of other 
performers whom the public will be glad to see, 
at this or any other theatre, such as Templeton, 
Duruset, Giubilei, Bedford, Tayleure, and, 
ladies, Shirreff, Forde, H. Cawse, Fitzwilliam,+ 
whom we are the more inclined to mention, 
because, though there is much boasting of the 
*€ most power-full company” engaged, (and Irish 
Power at the other house !) we have seen no list 
of their real strength.+ Notwithstanding the 
absurdities in the opening bills to which we 
have alluded, and which we consider to be un- 
worthy of a management declaring its inten- 
tion (though in loose enough language), “ to 
afford as effective a representation as possible 
of the principal standard works of the British 
stage ;” yet, as the destructive monopoly of the 
two great winter theatres is at an end, and 
such honest purpose is avowed, we are well in. 
clined to see the result, with the legitimate 
histrionic talent secured by the lessee’s “ re- 
search,’’ (not to speak of ** the embellishment 
of the decorations,’’) before we enter upon any 
critical animadversion, and, if conducted as it 
ought to be, and may be, we shall only say 
that Drury Lane shall have our impartial 
support. With regard to the play, Macready's 
Macbeth was a performance replete with dis 
crimination and energy: Miss Tree was far 
more than respectable, but hardly up to the 
towering mark of Lady Macbeth. The new 


7A this part of 


perfectly primitive race scattered ove 
the island. 

+ This lady, by the by, 
descent and connexion, for, ane 
she is stated to be ‘* Rose, Niece, and servant fo aw! 
house”!! How's your uncle? a 

t The chief om seems to lie in opera; H. Phillips 


is of an extraordinary family 
in the bill of the new farce, 


Mr. Anderson, Miss F. Healy, are announced, 0 pace 
to those already specified ; and in other lines we 0 . 
also, the names of Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Honey, Miss ye: te 
Chippendale, &c. &c. all of whom, in their — = ih 
and several degrees of merit, are of popular va ae aoe 
regular drama. Above all, we trust Mrs. Yates w! 

a fair trial and opportunities of approving her tai 
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farce, A Night Patrol, was nearly as long as a 
bad comedy, with but little of merit to make 
amends for its length. It was hissed, accord- 
ingly, by a well-filled house. 


Covent Garden—Has been let to Mr. Osbal- 
diston, who is busily employed in getting to- 
gether an efficient corps. Mr. H. Wallack 
is, it is said, to be stage-manager ; and we 
should imagine that a very good company may 
speedily be placed under his direction from 
the Haymarket, English Opera, and other 


Priory of Grey Friars. Under the south tran- 
sept have been found several fragments of fine 
Samian pottery, painted glass, Norman tiles, 
with beautiful devices, and abbey-tokens of thin 
brass, as well as the skeletons of some of its 
monkish inhabitants. Their arms were crossed 
over their bodies, and one of them, probably a 
prior, held a chalice and paten of pewter. 


Royal Institution of Cornwall.—_On Monday 
week the annual meeting of the members of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall was held at 
places in town and country, where many ex- | the Society’s Rooms, Truro, John Vivian, Esq. 
cellent performers are now about to be disen-| vice-president, in the chair; the president, Sir 

. The Haymarket closes to-night, and |C. Lemon, being detained by his parliamentary 
the English Opera on Wednesday next; and/duties. The report appeared to give general 
both have sterling actors to be draughted into | satisfaction. A committee was “appointed to 
anew and able combination. As competition consider the best mode of extricating the Insti- 
is the true source of exertion, and the only soul | tution from its financial difficulties, and the 
of excellence, we rejoice that such is the case, | following gentlemen were elected of the council 





and such the prospect. 


The Adelphi opened on Monday with Man- 
drin, a tale of banditti, plots, and hair-breadth 
‘scapes, from the pen of Mr. Mathews. The 
house (beautified in its appearance) was crowd- 
ed; the piece full of that sort of interest which 
attaches to the best-constructed dramas of its 
class, and the scenery admirable. A Mr. 
Palmer took the principal tragic part, and 
acquitted himself well, though, perhaps, he will 
do better by somewhat moderating his voice 
and action. Buckstone had also a bustling 


|for the ensuing year :—Sir C. Lemon, presi- 
|dent; Lord Boscawen, Rev. Canon Rogers, 


| J. H. Tremayne, T. J. A. Robartes, and J. E. 
| Vivian, Esqrs. vice-presidents; H. Willyams, 


| Esq. treasurer; Messrs. W. M. Tweedy and 
| J. I. Nankivell, secretaries. Thomas Hawkins, 
| Esq. of Sharpham Park, Somersetshire, was 

elected an honorary member; and Mr. R. 
Thomas, of Mellingye in Perran, a correspond- 
|ing member ; from both of whom various con- 
| tributions to the museum had been received. 


A Long Shot.— The Times paper, of last 


character ; and the whole went off successfully. | Saturday, quotes a letter from Amiens, stating, 


A slighter piece, called a London Carrier, by | that a certain M. D 


** armed himself with 


Mr. M., was also produced with success. | three pistols, and at a distance of about four 


The Olympic began on Monday with a cram 
in the audience part, and a new burletta by 
Mr. Haynes Baily, called Love in a Cottage, 


in which Madame Vestris played the heroine, | 


and was supported by Miss Fitzwalter, J. Vin- 
ing, Brougham, &c. The gist of the piece is 


| miles, on the grande route of Montdidier, fired 
{at a M. Vasseur, and wounded him.”? This 
| beats the long-bow practice by Lombard Street 
|to a China orange. 


French Idiom.—Extract from a letter writ- 
ten by an angry Englishman: ‘‘ Par Dieu, je 


the assumption of fashionable levities by Mrs. | jouerai l’enfer et Thomas avec vous.” 


C. Mulgrave (Vestris) to cure her husband of 
a foolish fancy, and also of the character of an 
Trishwoman, to thwart Sir Murphy O’ Blarney, 
whose attentions she has provoked in her as- 
sumed ré/e. She gave both with much spirit, 


| Cure for Insects’ Stings.—Any strong alkali 
‘is said to be a cure for the stings of wasps, 
| bees, &c.; whence it is inferred that the poison 
| they instil is an acid; and it is suggested, that 
| experiments on the bites of snakes and serpents, 


and, in the latter, sang Lover’s capital song of jand even of mad dogs, might be tried with the 


Rory O’ Moore, with most comic effect. An- 
other novelty by the same author, entitled 4 
Gentleman in Difficulties, presented us with 
the treat of Liston as that gentleman, disguised 
as the servant of his own wife. There is a 
good deal of equivoque in the situations and 
dialogue, and the whole is a pleasing trifle ; 
though we have seen Liston to more advantage, 
and would have wished his difficulties greater, 
in order to see him exercise his talents in a 
higher degree to overcome them. Mrs. Orger 
has a slight bit, Mrs. Piminy, and does it 
ingly. 

_The Victoria.— Another saint Monday can- 
didate began its season with a two-act histori- 
cal play, Stanislaus of Poland, founded on) 
a story in Wravall’s Memoirs; which was 
played to a house full, and with great applause. 
An illuminated glass curtain, representing the 
Temple of Venus, is a gorgeous spectacle; and 
enough in itself to attract nightly crowds. Then 
there are jugglers’ tricks, and a flight of living 
birds—catch who can; and generally some 
merry farce, humourously performed, though 
The Comet, a novel sketch, is, notwithstanding 
its tail, no great shakes. 

— 


. VARIETIES. 
woman Antiquities. In the Friary Park 
Chichester, they are opening a large tumulus, 





same application, to ascertain if it were effec- 
tual as a remedy for them also. 

An advertisement of wax-works, of last week, 
jruns thus: — “* The diabolical Fieschi and the 
Infernal Machine. Mad. T., &c. has added 
to her Exhibition a likeness of the above 
Fiend, taken from life in Paris: the recent 
new additions are, Lord John Russell, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and the Golden Corinthian Saloon”! ! 
What a pretty association ! 

Dahlias.—A hundred and fifty varieties of 
this gay garden-ornament were exhibited last 
week at a show at Bath. 

Dr. Gerard, the Eastern traveller, is stated, 
in the Indian journals, to have died at Subattoo, 
on the 31st of Marck. 

Dr. Rosenmuller — The Oriental Professor, 
Dr. Charles Rosenmuller, of Leipsic, died there 
on the 17th ult. He was very learned in the 
Eastern languages. 

Bellini, the celebrated composer, is also dead, 
and at the premature age of twenty-nine. The 
author of J/ Pirata and I Puritani, &c. had 
retired to a country-seat, not far from Paris, to 
pursue his musical studies, where his dissolu- 
tion took place on the 23d ult. He was greatly 
esteemed in private life. 


Vauxhall finished its season yesterday week, 
when a farewell address was delivered by Mr. 





and haye traced the foundations of an ancient 


Buckingham. 


| LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


| Narrative of a Voyage round the World, describing the 
| British Settlements and Islands on the Northern Coast of 
| New Holland, by T. B. Wilson, Surgeon, R.N.—The 
; Book of Christmas; in Prose and Verse, edited by T. 
|K. Hervey, with engraved Illustrations and Woodcut 
| Vignettes, designed by R. Seymour.—Memoirs of the 

Prince of Peace, formerly Prime Minister of the King of 

Spain, translated under the superintendence of his High- 
| ness, from the original MS. by Lieut.-Colonel D’Esme- 
;nard, with Portraits from original Paintings of Charles 
| 1V., his Queen, and two Portraits of his Highness.—Tales 
| and Fables, suggested by the Frescoes at Pompeii, by M. 
| Le Gros, with Engravings.—Agnes Searle, by the Author 
| of ‘* The Heiress.”—Chronicles of Waltham, by Rev. G. 
| R. Gleig.—Mr. N. P. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way.— 

Lieutenant Holman’s Fourth and concluding Volume of 
|his singular Voyages and Travels round the World.— 
| Plebeians and Patricians, a Novel, by the Author of 
jes Old Maids.”—Marco Visconti, a Historical Romance, 
ja Translation of the Fourteenth Century, from the 
| Italian, by Miss Caroline Ward. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of the most Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, Vol. II. (forming 
Vol. LXXI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopmdia), 12mo. 
6s. cloth.— A Key to Structural, Physiological, and Sys- 
tematic woe f by Professor Lindley, 8vo. price 4s. 6d.— 
The Works of Alexander Pope, with Life, Notes, &c. by 
the Rev. Dr. Croly, 4th and concluding Vol. f.cap 8vo. 
5s. cloth. — Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, 
| G.C.B. &c. by B. Robinson, 2 vols. 8vo. 28%. bds.— 
Reminiscences of an Intercourse with G. B. Niebuhr, the 
Historian of Rome, by F. Lieber, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 
— Jerem —_ Life of Christ, Vol. I. (forming 
Vol. XXII. of the Sacred Classics), 12mo. 5s. cloth.— 
Treatise on the Corporation Act, 5 and 6 Wm. IV. c. 76, 
by A. J. Stephens, 12mo. 8s. bds.— Steam to India, or the 

ew Indian Guide, post 8vo. 12s. bds.— Twenty Years in 
Retirement, by the Author of ‘* Twelve Years’ Military 
Adventures,” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 


September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 17 | From 40 to 60 58 to 29°73 
Friday ---- 18 soee § 62 ee 6 
Saturday -- 19 sees 64 . * 
Sunday---- 20 eece «+ 63 >, oe 
Monday -- 21 cree Sl ce 57 . 
Tuesday -- 22 2 ++ 66 
Wednesday 23 
Thursday-- 24 
Friday +--+ 25 
Saturday -- 26 
Sunday --++- 97 
Monday -- 28 
Tuesday -- 29 
Wednesday 30 eee 

Prevailing winds S.E. and S.W. 
with frequent showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and °675 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 











29°32 - 
Generally cloudy, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dream of Toads.—Really, it is ridiculous of Correspond- 
ents to send their dreams to us, instead of Lord Brougham, 
to whom they would be useful for the next edition of his 
‘s — Theology ;” but as the following has come, we 
insert it :— 


** Six toads leapt out of the priory wall— 
Jolly as they coul $ 
You would have laugh'd to have seen them all 
Dancing so merrily. 


They ran directly down to a brook ; 
e captain croak’d out—halt ! 
They waited one moment to take a look ; 
The same voice grumbled—vault ! 


Then each one, springing from his left leg, 
Caus’d instantly a splash 

(Like the noise made by cracking an egg) 
Quicker than lightning’s flash. 


I soon saw their six heads in the stream ; 
And they looked wond’rous blue. 
Then, by the brightness of the sun’s gleam, 
They vanish’d from my view. W. B. M.” 
If Cleopatra’s Needle has arrived, we should like to 
know where it is? We do not think it has, 
From Chichester in our next. 


The only part of «* Ellen’s” letter which we can admire, 
is the seal with its pretty device —a comet (Halley's, no 
doubt !) and the legend, ** I’m come, you see.” 


« Porcupine” = to be no better than a mere 
hedgehog : as to ‘‘ Centinel,” we must say~no, 








F, W. B. is too long for us, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








=e SEN Rs 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Faculty of 


Arts and Law—Session 1835-36. 

The Classes will meet, after the Vacation, on Wednesday the 
14th of October, when Professor Key will deliver an Introductory 
Lecture at Two o'Clock Slee 

Latin—Thomas Hewitt “a M. 

Greek—Henry Malden, A 

Hebrew—H. Hurwitz, Esq. 

Sanscrit—F. Rosen, 

Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic—F. Falconer, A.M. 

English and Rhetoric—A. Blair, L L. Dr. 

rench | and L . F, Merlet, Esq. 

Italian Language—A. Panizl, LL. D. 

German Dr. 

Mathematica J.P. ‘White, A.M. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Ligic—The Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—The Rev. Wm. Ritchie, 








Civil Engineering (to commence after Christmas)— Dr. Ritchie, 

Chemistry—Edward Turner, M.D. 

Botany (to commence on the Ist of May)—John ret Ph.D. 

Zoology (to commence on the Ist of Jan.)— ,» M.D. 

Geology (to commence early in February)—Drs. Tusner, Ween, 
and Lindley. 

Geography— Captain Maconochie, R.N. 

History—The Rev. R. Vaughan, A.M. 

English Law (to commence on the 2d of November)—W. G. 
Lumley, B.C.L 

The Junior School meet on the 23d of September. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the University; and at Mr. J. Taylor's, Bookseller, 30 


Upper Gower Street. 
Council Room, G. J. P. WHITE, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHARLES ATKINSON, mectetany 


25th anaes 1835. 
ROYAL “I STITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, August 29, 1835. 

The extended and practical Course of Chemical Lectures and 
Demonstrations for Medic ral and General Students delivered in 
the Laboratory of this Institution, by Mr. Brande and Mr. Fa- 
ray! will commence on "Tuesday, the 6th of October, at 9 in 
the Morning, and be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, at the same hour. Two Courses are to be given 
during the Season, which will terminate in May. 

For a Prospectus of the Lectures and Terms of Admission, 
application may be made to the Lecturers, or to Mr, Fincher, at 


the Royal Institution. 
JOSEPH FINCHER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
"WES ‘TMINSTER “SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
R. NORTH and MR. GRIFFITH will 


Commence their next Course of Lectures on Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women and Children, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6, at Eleven o’Clock. 

For Particulars, inquire at the School, near the Westminster 
Hospital; at Mr. North’s, 66 Upper Berkeley Street, Vortman 
Square; or at Mr, Griffith’s, 30 Lower Belgrave Street, Belgrave 
Square. 





MUSIC. 
Price 10s. 6d, 
HE GERM of FINE PIANO-.FORTE 


PLAYING. 
By J. D. RAHLFFS. 
edicated to ‘his Friend, J. Moscheles, Esq. 

A novel system of tuition, strongly recommended to teachers of 
the Piano-forte, Ladies’ Schools, Governesses, and those who 
assist in this branch of ed i For “ch istics,” see 
New Monthly Magazine for August. 

Wessel and Co. No. 6 Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 


BOOKS ee THIS DAY. 
t. James’ Square, September 30. 
HE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XLVI. Contents:— 

I. Affairs of Canada —II. Heine’s Germany—III. English 
Aristocratic Education—IV. Shireff’s Tour through North Ame- 
rica — V, rd Brougham’s Natural Theology — VI. Cooke’s 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke — VII. Colonial Policy of the mr 
cients — VIII. Professor Longfield on Absenteeism — IX. So 
Africa—X. Penitentiaries of the United States— XI. Life. of 
Mackintosh—XII. rikg “Gelade re Act—XII1. Works of Cobbett 

—XIV. Quin's Steam Voyage down the Danube—XV, Ancient 
Scottish Poetry—XVI. House of Peers. 

John Macrone, St. Scone Square. 











Buse KWOOD’ s EDI NBU RGH 
MAGAZINE, No. ocx. for October. 
Se mtents :— 

I. Hints to Authors - 1, on the peateetres No. 2, on the 
Genteel—II. William "Pits No. 8—III. The Tamworth Dinner 
—IV. Matthew Clear; the Man who ts Saw his Wa T 
the Princess Victoria, on seeing her in York Cathedral during the 
Performance of the Messiah—VI. The Sketcher. No. 14—VII. 
Autumnal Sketches. By Deita—VIII, Ideals. From Schiller— 
IX. State of Protestantism in France, No.1—X. The Late C 
and Session of Parliament—XI, The Clouds of Aristophanes— 
XII. The Doctor. Dose Second. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
mdon. 








3 St, Jomet? Square, September : 30. 
Now ready, the Fifth ee of Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of 


“= E LIFE and POETICAL WORKS of 
MILTON. 
Exquisitely Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. &c. 
Containing the Dramatic Writings of the Poet ; viz. “ Samson 
gonistes,” “ Comus,” and “ The Arcades.” 
One more volume will complete the issue. 

“* This work (observes the Spectator) will form the best, the 
cheapest, and the most elegant edition of Milton that has yet 
appeared. It is an undertaking which it is the duty, as it ought 
to be pleasure, of every lover of English literature to support.” 

Jo acrone, 3 St. James’ Square, 





ees Street. 
NEW BOOKS FOR > a as 
n 2 vols, post 8 


D—D® HOGG’S visrt to DAMASCUS, &e. 
} 


Conti the Discarded. 
y Henry F, Chorley, Esq. 
Author of és wae “4 Sea-port Town.” 


The Peury of Life. 
By Sarah Stickney, 
Author of “ Pictures of Private Life.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. , 
Democracy in America. 
By M. A. de Tocqueville. 
Translated under the inspection of the Author. 

“€We recommend M. De Tocqueville’s work as the very best 
in plan on the subject of America we have ever met with, and we 
think we may claim the same praise for it with reference to its 
execution.” —Blackwoud. 


V. 
The Philosophy of History. 
By Frederick Von Schlegel. 
Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by J. B. Robertson, Esq. 
vols. 8vo. 
Saunders and seb Conduit Street, anaes Square 
a; In9 wots. post 8vo. 7 ‘s 
RS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 
1. Visits at Home and Abroad. 3 vols. 
2d edition. ‘ 
2. Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
2d edition. , : 
3. Passages in the Lives of the Poets. 
2 vols. 
4. Characteristics of Women. 2 vols. 3d 
edition. 


2 vols. 


(Either Work may be had mo arately.) 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Sireet, Hanover r Square, 


"On the 30th of September was published, p price 6s. the 
Thirty-sixth Number of 


THE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD, 

Reviews :— Laws and Regulations of the Wesleyan Methodists 
— Rescued Rosebuds — Life of Lord Bolingbroke — St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans: Ritchie and Haldane — Homiletics: 
Treatises on Preaching — Newman's Sermons — Greswell and 
Bragge: Exposition of the Parables — Sermons: Dale, Fell, Dil- 
lon, and Close — Dr. Chalmers and the Scotch Church — Theolo- 
gical Library : Russell and ae hey Church and the Clergy 
— Ec 1 Record; . A Summary of Events 
connected with rig c hurch and the ine of Christianity; 2. 
Notices of new Theological Work 8. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. —_ 's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


H E “DUBLIN UNIVERS ITY 
MAGAZINE, for October, price 2s. 6d. contains 
Chapters of College Romance. Chap. 1V. The Billiard Table— 
The New Paradise Regained—Anthologia Germanica. No. IV 
The Poems of Matthison and Salis—Scenes from the Life “of 
Edward Lascelles, Gent. Chap. XIX. Joining the Flag-Ship— 
Third Letter from an Old Orangeman — Terence Ryley’s Adven- 
tures, communicated by Mrs. 8. C. Hall — Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course on Natural Theology—The End of the Session ; Post-Ses- 
sional Reflections. By Terence O’Ruark, A.M.—Death of the 
awe of Cloyne. 
big “We like ri ot ni i 





— 





ae its h ity—for its 
se—its nationality—its strict 
reso Ade for the talent it a displays on every 
subject it takes up.”—G/lasgow Couri 

“We congratulate the spirited publishers and the Irish public, 
that such a peri from our "— Derry 
Sentinel, 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; ieadiien Marshall, 

and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers. 











Ont the First of October was published, price 4s. 


HE ANALYST, a Quarterly Journal 


devoted to Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts.—The 
Number for October, amongst other interesting articles, contains 
Remarks upon Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time— 
Retrospect of the Literature of British Ornithology, from the 
close of the Seventeenth Century to the Present ‘Time — Compa- 
rison between the Climates of Great Malvern and London — Pro- 
fessor Agassiz on Ichthyolites, with a Lithographic Engraving of 
a new Species of the Genus T iti relative 
to the Toad pone in a Stratum of new Red ‘Sand-stone near 
Coventry, Kc. &c. § 

London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
The leading contents of the October Number of 


x . 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastica! 
Information, are 
History of Chapters Residentiaryship—Anatomy of Socinianism 
Gresford Church {with an Engraving)— The Dark Ages—St. 
Patrick — Church Matters—Antiquities — Devotional and Sacred 
Poetry—Correspondence: On the Church Establishment—Sacred 
History—Weekly Communion — Psalmody — British and Foreign 
Schools — Account of Writers against the Romanists — Books on 
the History of Romanism in England and Ireland—Reviews of 
New Books — Documents — Return from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland—Recent Acts of Parliament as to Tithes— 
Dr. Murray's Letter—Regulations for the memes Estabishment of 
the University of Durham —E 
of the Month, &c. 
Printed for 2 -» G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clere 
Smith, 287 Regent Street. 








ba ASIATIC JOURNAL for October 


contains the following, amongst other Original 
+ On the Natural Resources of if India.—No. II]. ginal Articles: 
2 Inscriptions on the Caves of Carli. 
R ing Anglo-Indian. 





ofa 

. On the Trade with China. 

5. Griffins. 

6. Mr. Moorcroft’s Travels in Balkh and Bokhara. 

7. The Intermediate Countries between Persia and India. 

8. oe tery beet meee wees te B 

9. Reply of Colonel Vans Kennedy to Sir G. Hough 

Tenets of the Vedantikas. ” en Site 
10. Miscellanies. 
11. Critical Notices, &c. &c. 

The usual quantity of Asiatic Intelligence, to the latest date 
from all the Presidencies, the Eastern Settlements, China, &c.; . 
Civil and Military yoo &c.; General Orders, Courts. 
Martial, Debate at the East-India 
House, &c. 

Wm. H, ‘Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street, and to be had ofall 
ooksellers, 








In f.cap Bvo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, the Second Volume of | 
IVES of the MOST EMINENT 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

By R. pre Esq. ; James Montgomery, Esq.; the Lord Bishop 
of Clo: me 5 Sir D. Brewster; Mrs. Sheiley, &c. &c. 
Forming Vol. LXXI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Published Sept. 1, 
Treatise on the Arts, M anatactares, Manners, 
&c. of the Greeks and Romans. (2 vols.) Vol. 
ondon: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
In 3 vols. f.cap Svo. price 15s. a new edition of i- 
HE POETICAL WORKS of 
8, T. COLERIDGE, Esq. 

This edition contains not less than a fourth of the whole more 
than any former Selene the greater part of which has never 
been printed befor 

William | Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 


Of whom may be had, 
Coleridge’s Friend ; a Series of Essays. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. price ll. 1s. Also 
Coleridge’ s Lay Sermons; two Parts in 1 vol. 
8v0. pre 8s. 
oNew Namber of 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
for October 1, 
Contains, among others, the following interesting Papers :— 
The Close of the Session. ) The Devil's Dyke. 
Japhet in search of a Father, The Dying Parsee. 
Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Statistics of the German Con- 
Natural Theology. ederation. 
The Diary of a Biasé. Gardener’s Letter. 
Blue Coatomania. The : ee 
Life of a Sub-editor. The Days of Yore. 
Eruption of Mount Ztna. Carisbrooke Castle. 
Adventures of John Ketch. Notices of New Books, Drama, 
The Sunny Lock of Hair. Fine Arts, &c. &c. 
‘he Manuscript Volume. 
Saunders and anes Conduit Street, Hanover Sque. 


MR. MITFORD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Complete in Ten Volumes, to be published Monthly, containing 
the whole Melee Author's last Additions aud Corrections. 

In f.cap 8vo. price 5s. in ey boards, 
olume the Third of 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
AM MITFORD, Esq. 
To which is prefixed, a Brief Memoir of the Author, 
y his Brother, LORD REDESDAL 
Printed’ for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood 
a Sons, Edinburgh. 


f whom may be had, 
The same Work. elegantly printed i in Eight 
Volumes, demy 8vo0. = 4l. 4s. in boards. 


NEW MEDICAL — “ 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, a 


HE STUDY of MEDICINE 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &Xc. 
4th edition, improved from the Author’s MSS. and by reference 
to the latest advances in Physiology, ae and Practice. 
By SAMUEL COOPER 
Professor of Surgery in the London University. 
4 thick vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

*¢ The ¢ Study of Medic ine’ is brought up to the highest stand- 
ard of the present day, and as a work of reference, at once syste- 
matic and comprehensive, has no rival in medical literature."— 
Med, Gaz, 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 
By J. Copland, M.D. F.R.S. &¢. 
8vo. Parts I, Il. and ILI. price 9s. each. 4 
To form one thick volume, chpecig with “ Cooper's Surgical 
Dictionary.” 
*,* Part IV. will be published in the course of the 
present season. 
« This is the most learned, comprehensive, and valuable medi- 
eal dictionary in our language. "_ Med. and Surg. Journal, 
“* The work is a miracle of industry, and forms a fitting com- 
anion to the justly popular ‘ Surgical Dictionary’ of Mr. Coo- 
per.”—Medical Gazette. 


Ill. 
Lectures on Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, 
—— at the London Hospital. 
3y THOMAS DAVIS, M.D. 
Member of the Royal « College of Pliyscians, &c. &c- 
vo. “ 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 
By William Mackenzie, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 4 
2d edition, in a thick volume, 8vo. with C om plates, an 
above 100 Woodcuts, 25s. 
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NEW WORKS, 
Recently published by fo rss nage! and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ls, &e, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Map and View of Algiers, 
price 21s, cloth. - 
LGIERS, with Notices of 
Neighbouring States of Barbary. 
By PERCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.D. M.R.C,S. 
Of the Bombay Medical Establishment, 

« This is a work of great merit, compiled from a variety of 
sources with diligence, care, and a high degree of elegance. His 
aecount of the Moors, once so interesting a people, will be read 
with close attention.”—Bath Guardian. 


the 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, the 3d edition, 
Ireland in 1834. 
By H. D. Inglis, Author of “ Spain in 1830,” &c. 

«Written in an honest and impartial spirit.” — Edinburgh 
Sanaa by a careful and impartial man.”—Times. 

«He would refer to a passage in a recent work on Ireland, by 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarded by both sides as 
impartial.” —Lord Stanley's Speech in the House of Commons, 2d 
April. 


Ill. 
Also, by Mr. Inglis, 
New edition, post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 
A Personal Narrative of a Tour through 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
“ This volume contains an animated description of the magni- 
ficent scenery of Norway.”—Literary Gazette, 


And, 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. price 7s. cloth, , 
A Journey through the Northern Provinces of 


France, the Pyrenees, and Switzerland. 
“The countries described in these volumes are rarely visited 
by ordinary tourists, and they are portrayed with all that gra- 
phic energy which so peculiarly distinguishes the author's writ- 
ings.” —Sunday Times. 


V. 
The 3d edition, royal 18mo. price 6s. cloth, | 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 


Austrian Dungeons. 
By Silvio Pellico. Translated by Thomas Roscoe, 


VI. 
In 1 vol, foolscap Svo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cottage, 
and other embellishments, in cloth, price 7s. 

The Rural Muse. Poems, by John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of ‘* The Village Min- 
stre!,” The Shepherd’s Calendar,” &c. 

“It is with heartfelt pleasure that we take up a new volume of 
poems by John Clare. ...... We rejoice to find that the ¢ Rural 
Muse’ has been with him during his long retirement—that his 
fine sensibilities have suffered no abatement under the influence 
of time—and that although he says ‘ ill-health has almost 
rendered me incapable of doing anything,’ it has not in any 
degree weakened his mental powers or dulled his genius.”— 
Blackmoods’ Magazine. 

Vil. 
In 8vo. with 16 Engravings, price 18s. cloth lettered, 
A History and Description of Modern Wines. 
By Cyrus Redding. 

“ For research, arrangement, and statistics, it ought to be in 
the hands of every lover of the vineyard, and of pure wine.”— 
United Service Gazette. 

Ill. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, 
price 7s. cloth, 


Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. A Con- 
tinuation of two volumes already published in ‘* Constable’s Mis- 
cellany.” By Cyrus Redding, Esq. 

“ Two volumes of considerable interest, not only for their nar- 
rations of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, and hair- 
breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden historians, 
pl } necgg the homely simplicity of the sufferers themselves,” 
Spectator, 


: Ke 
Anew edition, with several il from d 
Schetky, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
The Naval Sketch-Book. Second Series. 
Bye apt. Glaseock, R.N. Author of ¢* Tales of a Tar,” &c. 
; All his books have been excellent, but his last is best of all.’ 
ca’ him a Sea-Smollet.’ "—Blackwoods’ Magazine, 





gs by 


X. 
Tr : In 2 large vols. 8vo. 308. 
wane History of Italy ; from the Fall of the 
; sstetn Empire to the commencement of the Wars of the French 
“relution. By George Percival, Esq. 
ean the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ther s and, above all, for its faithful reference to original au- 
‘ ‘ues, this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our 
istorical literature.”—Monthly Review. 


XI. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 1/7. 118. 6d. 
The Abbess. A Romance. 
“y ; By Mrs. Trollope, 
wi tuettionably some of the chapters of the ¢ Abbess’ equal 
oA ing in the language for liveliness and truth,”—Atheneum. 
very extraordinary book.”—John Budl. 


XII. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
4th edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with 24 Plates, 2s. 


XIII. 
In2 vols, 8vo. the 2d edition, with Additions, price 18s. 


cloth boards, 


Travels in Ty , : 
avels irke N 
Palestine, ByR.R, Madden, Yep UeyPts ubia, and 





WORKS OF REFERENCE, &c. 
Recently published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


XIV. 
In 5 vols. post 8vo. price 2/. 6s. half morocco, 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 


Our Village ; Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. mines Russell Mitford. GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
_** Miss Mitford’s elegant volumes are just in unison with the DICTIONARY. 
time; a gallery of pictures—landscapes, fresh, glowing, and By JOHN GORTON, 
entirely English.”—Literary Gazette. A new edition, brought down to the present time. 
«* Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great excel- 
" oes ° lence, calculated to be useful to a large number of students, and 
The 4th edition, carefully revised and amended, and illustrated | deserving extensive popularity. We may also mention, that it is 
by Three finely executed Maps, and a variety of illustrative | sufficiently large to contain every thing necessary, but not too 
Wood-Engravings by Baxter, price 6s. bound and lettered. extensive for the ordinary purposes of study, filling, in this 
A Historical Epitome of the Old and | respect, an open space in the fields of biographical literature.”— 
Testaments, and part of the Apocrypha; in which the Events | Athencum. 
are arranged according to Chronological Order. By a Member 
- _ Church of England, Author of « Weekly Prayers upon the | 
>reation.” 


XV 


II. 
New edition, 3 vols. 12mo, price 21s. cloth, 
A Dictionary of English Quotations from the 
mee imeresteinois British Poets. 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 3 
eee hi a . eye Part I. Shakspeare—Part II. Rhyme—Part III. Blank Verse. 
Recently published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, | « ‘These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 


London. | , 7 
Now complete, in 16 vols. illustrated by upwards of 800 Engrav- and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shak- 
ings by Landseer, Basire, and other ¢ ngravers, price, in extra speare and the British Poets."—Monthly Review. 
cloth boards, in demy 8vo. 26/. 85.; royal Bvo. 391. 1 oyal 
8vo, coloured, 511, 12s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 52/. 1 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described! 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
A Dictionary of Foreign and Classical Quota« 
and arranged in conformity with its organisation. ! tions, with English Translations, and illustrated by Remarks 
By the late Baron CUVIER. |and Explanations. By Hugh Moore, Esq. 
a Translated, with large additions, } 
By E. Griffith, F.A.S., Lieut.-Col. C. Hamilton Smith, F.R.S., 
‘ E. Pidgeon, J. Edward Gray, F.R.S., and others. 
This elaborate and comprehensive s ject is divided into Classes, 
each of which may be had separately. 
The Class Mammalia, in 5 vols. 
Aves, in 3 vols. 
Reptilia, in 1 vol. 
———— Insecta, in 2 vols. 
——— Mollusca, in 1 vol. 
———— Annelida, &c. in 1 vol. 
——_—— Pisces, in 1 vol. 
The Fossil Remains, in 1 vol. 
A Classified Index, 1 vol. 
Prospectuses of the various editions may be had of the 
Publishers, and of all Booksellers. 
_ The outline sketched by Baron Cuvier has been admirably 
filled up in this splendid work, ‘The whole of the baron’s regne 
animal has been translated, with a vast addition of supplementary | 
matter; including full descriptions of all the species calculated 
to render the work not merely useful to the naturalist as a book 
of pure science, but also interesting to the public at large, as a! 
general zoological biography, and ornamental, as containing ori- | 
ginal and well-executed illustrations.”—Times. 


IV. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, the 9th edition, revised and 
improved, 

Macdonnel’s Dictionary of Latin and French 
| Quotations. To which are added many from the Greek, Spanish, 
jand Italian Languages. Translated into English, with Illus- 
trations. 


Vv. 
A new edition, comprising all the alterations produced by the 
’oor Law Act, &c, i vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 
A Popular Dictionary of Parochial Law 
| and Taxation, and of the Duties of Parish Officers. By J. H, 
| Brady. Revised by James N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law, 


Vi. 
Also, by the same Authors, , 

The Parish Officer’s Legal Adviser; or, an 
Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, and other Pa- 
rochial Authorities. By J.H, Brady. Revised by J.N. Mahon, 
Barrister-at-Law. A new edition, amended according to the 
latest alteration of the law, 12mvw. price 4s. 

JI. 
In a pocket vol. the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 

The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting the 
various and most correct modes of Superscription, Commence- 
ment, and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every degree of 
Rank, including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dig- 
nitaries; with Lists of Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, 
the Forms necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to 
the King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Govern- 
ment Offices, and Public Companies; with a Table of Prece- 
dency, and the Abbreviations of the several British and Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood. By the Author of the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage,” ** Charts,” &c. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 
The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
By Robert Mudie. | 
Embellished by numerous portraits of birds, carefully drawn 
and coloured by the best artists, from real specimens in their 
finest plumages ; and, also, by various engravings on wood, illus- ° 
trative of some of the more remarkable points in the natural his- ai . VIII. — p 
tory of birds. A new edition, with very considerable additions and improve- 
111. | ments, with an Index of every Word, price 3s, in cloth, 
Also, by Mr. Mudie, in a pocket vol. price 6s. | The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant; or, a 
I irst Lines of Zoology. Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms; rendering the 
«The most entertaining little volume we have seen for some | ™ore common words and phrases into the more elegant or 
time; and no young persons should now visit the Zoological Scholastic, and presenting select for objectionable words, a 
Gardens without having read the “ First Lines of Zoology.’”— choice of the most appropriate, from an assorted variety, and 
New Monthly Magazine. | the opportunity of consulting occasional concise notes, pointing 
| out the distinction between such of the words as are frequently, 
| in error, used synonymously. 
*¢€ It will be found useful to the finished scholar and orator, as 
well as to the tyros of letters.” —Sunday Times. 


Iv. 
The Sea-Side Companion ; or, Marine 
Natural History. 
By Miss Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts, by Baxter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

“ This is an excellent book tor the youthful and inquisitive ; 
lacing before them, in the most popular and agreeable form, the 
nteresting facts of natural history, connected with marine 

ductions, zoophytes, sponges, coraliines, and fishes. It is full of 
instruction and amusement.”—Literary Gazelte, 


IX. 
In royal 18mo. price 3s, cloth lettered, 

The Epistolatory Guide and Elegant Cor- 
respondent; containing a great variety of Letters, original and 
selected, on the most important passages in life: calculated 
equally as models for imitation, or for instructive and amusing 
perusal. With an Introduction on the Art of Letter-Writing, 

Vv. Useful Directions, and Forms. 
Also, by the same Authoress. 

The Conchologist’s Companion. Foolscap 
8vo. with several superior wood engravings, the 2d edition, 6s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 

“This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


And, 


X. 
In 8vo. neatly half-bound, coloured outline, 12s.; in 4to, 18s. 


is. 
Whittaker’s Modern General Atlas; com- 
rehending all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, &c. in the 
World, constructed from the most correct authorities, and con- 
taining all the recent Discoveries. To which are added, three 
vi. Maps of Ancient Geography, the whole comprising 86 Plates. 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom =| ~ oP 


Displayed, 12mo. 6s. cloth lettered. 


In 8vo. cloth boards, price 8s. ‘ 
BSERVATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 

MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS and PRACTICE of 
FRANCE, ITALY, and GERMANY, with Notices of the Uni- 
versities, Cases from Hospital Practice, and an Appendix on 
Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy. 

By EDWIN LEE, M.R.C.S, 
The Appendix may be had separately, price 2. 

J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; Macilachian and Stewart, 


VIL. ' 
In small 8vo. a new edition, with 18 superior Engravings, by 
Branston, price 6s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
The Natural History of Selborne. 
By the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir William Jardine. 
*«*A work which men of science, as well as general readers, pe 
agree in considering one of the. most delightful books ever Edinburgh. 
written.”—New Monthly Magazine. Recently published, by the same Author, 12mo. 5s 
ees Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, with 
In 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. Gd.; large paper, 188. P Professional Notices of the Climates and Mineral Waters. 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges. — _ 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
« This is a delightful work, with no fewer than 144 engravings, 
coloured after nature.” —Literary Gazette. 


ZRASER’S MAGAZINE for October, 

price 28, 6d. contains: — 

Lord Brougham on Natural Theology —The Greek Pastoral 
Poets, ‘Theocritus concluded—Washington Irving's Miscella- 
nies—The Bridgewater Treatises. No.11I. Kirby and Roget— 
Gallery of Literary Characters. No. 65. William Cobbett, with 

An Essay, by ALEXANDER MUNDELL, Esq. a full-length Portrait — A Tale of ‘Truth — A Fishing Excursion 

Intended chiefly for Members of the Legislature, who will find | into the County of Galway — A Song — Modern Latin Poets. 
therein the leading facts and principles of most of the subjects of | (From the Prout Papers, No. XVII.) Chapter IIT. leodore 
importance which have come under discussion in Parliament in | Beza, Father Vaniére, George Buchanan—A merica and Church 
the last twenty years. E lish Sea-Side Fr -Bombardinio at Rome, 
Londen: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


vo. price 6s. 6d. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 





I. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols. boards. 
II. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 


Twenty-four Designs by Turner. 


III. SER WALTER SCOTT’S SELECT POETRY, 
Silk, gilt edges. 

THE SAME. 6 vols. morocco, gilt edges. 
Both very handsome Books, and containing Twelve Designs by Turner. 


6 vols. 





Foolscap Octavo. 
MARMION. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 


ROKEBY. 


LORD OF THE ISLES. 
THE SAME POEMS, in morocco, gilt edges. 


V. LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
Vignette after Turner. 


24mo. 
MARMION. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 

THE SAME POEMS, in morocco, gilt edges. 

THE SAME POEMS, in cloth, neatly lettered. 
(The Pocket Editions.) 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 500 Lyra? aime 1. 104. cloth 
boards, the 2d edition of 


R. ROGET’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE: on Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
Price 3s. 642, bound, the 4th edition, improved and enlarged, of 


RITHMETIC MODERNISED; or, a 
Complete System of rey gy re ago ——_ 


P the F 
and the best Methods of applying them; and copious Illustra- 
ts. 





Practice. With Notes. 


tions of Commercial Subjec 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. Burntisland, and 
ROBERT SCOTT, Edinburgh. 


Printed for Bell and Bradfute, 12 Bank Street, meeagy a 


and Co., Whittaker and Co,, James Duncan, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
The following Works by Mr. Davidson :— 


1. A Key to Arithmetic Modernised, con- 
taining Solutions of all the Exercises in the Work, and exhibit- 
ing the most eligible Methods Si egry the various Calcula- 

ri le 


tions which occur in Business. ‘ice 4s. bound 


2. The Young Arithmetician’s Guide ; being | 
an easy Introductory Course of Practical Arithmetic. %dedition, | Trees, Five Numbers, ditto. 
4. The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, One 


price only 1s. 3d. bound. 


3. A System of Practical Mathematics, with 
numerous Cuts and Copperplates, accurate Tables of Logarithms, 


&c. &e, 


Also, 
Elements of Algebra and Geometry. 3d 


edition, improved and enlarged, price i5s. 


4. A Key to the System of Practical Mathe- 


matics, containing Solutions of all the Exercises in that Work. 


8vo. price 7s. 


5. Simson’s Elements of Euclid. Price 8s. 


A new edition, revised and corrected, by John Davidson, A.M. 


IV. LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
Two Designs by Turner. 


¢¢ All the above contain the Introductions, Notes, and Various Readings, which can be 
found in no other but these, 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


12 vols. boards. 








Silk, gilt edges. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Silk, gilt edges. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 








| 


Albemarle Street, Oct. 1835. 
BOSWELL’'S JOHNSON. 
The Eighth Volume of Mr. Murray’s complete and improved 


edition of 
OSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON 
is published this day, with the best Notes of the best 
Editors, and Two Views, price 5s. bound. 


Also, 
Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times 
of Dr. Johnson, Part I. with Six Plates, super-royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


——————————————— 
2] 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Yaad Co meant. 
Ii. Hartley Coleridge's Worthies of 


ire. 

III. Barrow’s Visit to Iceland. 

ee of cers app sean 

+ Tours in America, by Latrobe, Abd: 

vi. Emigration—Letters from Canada.’ enna 

VII. Sketches of English Society, by an American Poet. 

VIII. Etrurian Antiquities—Niebuhr and Micali. ‘ 

1X. Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. 

X. Ion, a Tragedy, By Sergeant Talfourd. 

XI. Robespierre. 
John Murray,,Albemarle Street. 


Yerkshire and Lanca. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Just ready, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
TEAM to INDIA; or, the New Indian 
Guide ; comprising an Orienta! Fr: in a Seri 
Evenings’ Entertainmentss penalties: 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, 
“ PELHAM,” IN SHILLING NUMBERS!!! 
On Saturday, October 10, will be published, No. I. price 1s. (to 
be completed in Six Weekly Numbers, comprising altogether 
a Portrait of the Author, and Three other Plates.) 


M® pUUWER'S PELHAM ; or, the 
ofa 1 


*,° To prevent disappointment, those who desire to be sup- 
plied on the day of publication with the above new and embel. 
lished edition of this celebrated Work, are requested to send their 
orders forthwith to their respective Booksellers or Newsvenders, 
London: Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley ; Bell 

Bradfi Ed John C ing. Dubin; and sold by 


and B 
all Book the Kingdom, 











and N. 





On Thursday next, October 8th, peice 4s. er i 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 


REVIEW ; or, European Quarterly Journal, No. II. 
tents :— 


Son 

1, Russia, Persia, and India— 
Designs of Russia. 
2. Education of the Aristocracy| 7. The Fudges in England— 

—Public Schools. Lydia Tomkins. 
3. PrussianC: ial League.) 8. Burnes’s Travels in Bokhara 
4. Origin and Advantages of} —Central Asia. 
Scientific Associations. 9. France. 
5. Free Town of Cracow—Inde-|10, Corporation Reform —Evi- 
pendence of Poland. | dence in the House of Lords, 
6. Quin’s Voyage down the Da-'11. Postscript to Article III, 
ames Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; Galignani, Paris; and 

all Booksellers. 


nube—Treaty of Unkiar Ske. 
lessi. 











8 New Burlington Street, Oct. lst. 
Mr. Bentley is preparing for immediate publication the following 
NEW WORKS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


EMOIRS of the PRINCE of PEACE 
‘ (DON MANUEL GODOY). _ pe 





T. d under the i sup 
Highness, from the original Manuscript. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. G. D/ESMARARD. 


Il. 
Mr. Gleig’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Chronicles of Waltham. 
By the Author of «* The Country Curate,” &c. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo0. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 
By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Agnes Searle. 
By the Author of ** The Heiress.” 


Vv. 
In 1 vol. f.cap 4to. with 24 Plates, engraved from Fresco 
Paintings at Pompeii. “ 
Tales and Fables from the Frescoes of Pompel. 
By W. B. Le Gros, Esq. 





ROAD-MAKING. 

Just published, under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, price only 6d. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the best 
MODE of REPAIRING ROADS, with some Observa- 


tions on the Present System. 
CHARLES PENFOLD, Surveyor. 


*,* This Treatise forms No. 77 of the Farmer's Series of the 


MR. WILLIS’S NBW WORK. 
Preparing for immediate publication, 


P ENCILLINGS by the WAY. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 
Author of “« Melanie,” &c. 
*,* The above Papers are the exclusive Copyight of the Author, 
and are now publishi y his per 
‘ohn Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 








Library of Useful Knowledge, of which the p ge 
comprise— 


1. The Horse, in Fifteen Numbers ; or cloth 


boards, 8s. 6d. 


2. Cultivation of Select Farms, Seven Num- 
| bers, price 6d. each. 
3. On Planting Timber and Ornamental 


boards, 10s. 6d. 
about Fifteen, 6d. each. 


bers, to be completed in about Thirty, comprising 2 vols. 


9s, 6d. 


6. British Cattle, Nineteen Numbers ; or in 
7. Sheep, Five Numbers, to be completed in 
8. British Husbandry, Twenty-three Num- 


*,¢ The First Volume may be had in cloth boards, price 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In the press, and will be published at the end of October, 
price 9s, 6d. extra cloth; 10s, 6d. silk; 12s. white vellum, 


NRUCIANA. Illustrations of the most 

striking aspects under which the Cross of nag 

Symbols derived from it, have been contemplated by Piety, 
Sup ition, Imagination, and Taste. 

By JOHN HOLLAND. 4 

ith Wood Engravings. as 

Liverpool: Printed and pubiished by D. Marples and Co.; 











| Number, price 6d. 3 
5. Administration of the Poor-Laws, One Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. a 
Number, 6d. a ies 
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